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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 


LAMAN BLANCHARD AND HIS FRIENDS. 
Shelches from Life. By the late Laman Blanchard. 

With a Memoir of the Author, by Sir E. ‘Bul- 

wer Lytton, Bart. 3 vols. H. Colburn. 

In the Literary Gazette published on the 22d of 
February, 1845 (No. 1466), its first number after 
the afflicting death of Laman Blanchard, we 
sketched, as faithfully as deeply distressed feel- 
ings allowed, the character of one who was indeed 
our long-esteemed and lamented friend ; though we 
have nut been included in the catalogue of those 
named among his warm and sympathising literary 
associates, in the admirable memoir by Sir E. Lyt- 
ton prefixed to this collection of his writings. On 
the day which consigned his body to the same 
grave where yet festering in her shroud lay the 
wife of his heart’s true affections, we spoke to the 
public in these words: 

“ Alas that we have to add, the manner of his 
loss was one of those calamitous instances of the 
helplessness of weak humanity to bear up against 
the pressure of afflictions. The minds of indi- 
viduals devoted to the ceaseless toils of literature, 
calling forth and wasting their energies, are but 
ill prepared to endure sufferings of another nature. 
The ideal cannot slide into and compete with the 
real world; and though it may be a refuge for 
= ofa less poignant character, the imagination, 

owever compact, is unable to wrestle with and 
withdraw us from the more severe visitations of 
mortal distress. It was the heavy misfortune of 
Mr. Blanchard, a few weeks ago, to be deprived of 
a wife, whom a protracted illness had only the 
more endeared to him—a woman so equable in 
temper, so warm-hearted, so amiable to all, and so 
attached to him, that none could be surprised at the 
more than bridal affection which subsisted between 
them, and seemed the very spirit of their being. 
For Blanchard himself was of a fine and congenial 
temperament. Endued with great (perhaps with 
too much) sensibility, he was open, sincere, gentle, 
susceptible to every the minutest act of kindness, 
firm in integrity, and overflowing with high sym- 
athies towards all that was generous and good. 

is family bereavement preyed upon him night 
and day; and at last his excited sense was torn 
with delirium, and wrecked in the sea of trouble 
which overwhelmed the powers of reason, and 
made him unaccountable for his acts. She was 
per from his side with whom he might truly have 
sald, 

‘ The mind much suff’rance does o’erski 

When grief hath mates, and bearing fellowship.’ 
His consolation had not only departed, but was the 
source of his intellectual prostration: the shock 
was fatal to a fancy and understanding, which had 
for many years stood the test of unremitting la- 
bour for the press; and he who had charmed thou- 
sands and tens of thousands continually with his 
pleasant thoughts, fell a sacrifice to an ‘ o’er- 
charged heart.’ We have incidentally alluded to 
the prominent features of Mr. Blanchard’s cha- 
racter; but must rettirn to offer a slight remark 
on points in it which particularly riveted our re- 
ol and admiration. His unaft sensibility 
was absolutely beautiful. It was inherent, spon- 
taneous, and embraced the whole sphere in which 
he moved. , It was, alike seen in benevolence to- 
wards the poor.and lowly; in charity towards a 


Class too often excepted the rule, the infirm 
and ; in justice tempered with mercy to- 
wards all; and in the most genial and confiding 
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love towards those whom he esteemed. And so of 
his integrity. It was without parade or outward 
demonstration, and seemed to be an innate part 
of himself. Yet its very gentleness and quiescency 
made its force. There was no assertion belonging 
to it, to beget opposition; and any desire that 
might arise to impede its way perished in the face 
of its invisible omnipotence. We never knew a 
man so humbly resolute and so nobly inflexible, 
with demeanour, manners, and language that might 
appear to indicate a softness to be wrought upon, 
and a disposition to evade a collision rather than 
to brave a conflict. Those who could surmise this, 
were diametrically mistaken. The moral and so- 
cial qualities at which we have thus hastily glanced 
shone in all Laman Blanchard’s literary produc- 
tions. The lightest and most amusing of his es- 
says partook of his philanthropy and pathos, and 
aimed in various ways and moods at the improve- 
ment of his fellow-creatures, and the amelioration 
of the general lot. His graver and political ef- 
forts breathed all his unbending fidelity to the side 
upon which his opinions ranged. * * * 

“No man ever entertained a more modest ap- 
preciation of his own merits than Mr. Blanchard. 
We never heard him speak of any of his writings; 
and what is equally rare and laudable in our day, 
we never heard him decry the writings of others 
his contemporaries; nor do we believe he ever ex- 
perienced one feeling of envy or jealousy at suc- 
cess, though it might in every other judgment ex- 
ceed his own, with far less grounds to recommend 
it. And we ought to look at the vast mass and 
variety of his productions, which canuot be be- 
lieved till what has flowed in a hundred streams is 
collected into one grand river; it will then be seen 
that his mind was most fertile, never ceasing to 
throw off original conceptions, fanciful ideas, poe- 
try of a high order, whether playful or pathetic; 
and being, in truth, an inexhaustible source of 
that perpetual and diversified profusion of literary 
wealth with which he enlivened and enriched the 
periodical publications of his day, in which men of 
first-rate learning and exalted genius are swamped 
till they are dead!! 

“In person Mr. Blanchard was of middle-size, 
and light and active form. His countenance was 
well modelled, and his eyes peculiarly expressive 
either of deep emotion or gay humour. His man- 
ners, as we have noticed, were placid and gentle- 
manly; and his conversation, serious or lively, as 
occasion suited, was always agreeable, candid, and 
acceptable. His society was much sought by a 
numerous circle of literary and other friends, to 
whom his stores of information recommended and 
his most estimable qualities endeared.” 

Such were the sentiments we expressed at the 
sad moment of our bereavement; and it is conso- 
latory, at this distance of time, to find them so 
entirely ‘re-echoed and confirmed from the elo- 
quent pen of Sir Edward Lytton :— 

“ To most of those (he commences) who have 
mixed generally with the men who, in our day, 
have chosen literature as their profession, the name 
of Laman Blanchard brings recollections of pecu- 
liar tenderness and regret. * ® ® They recal 
the memory of a competitor without envy, a par- 
tisan without gall; firm as the firmest in the 
maintenance of his own opinions, but gentle as the 
gentlest in the judgment he passed on others.’’* 

‘* Who (he continues, in a style of simple truth 





* This is the gist of the opening page; which is a little 
involved in ‘diction, and not expressed with the usual 
elegance and precision of the writer.—Zd, L. G. 





and touching beauty), among our London bro- 
therhood of letters, does not miss that simple 
cheerfulness—that inborn and exquisite urbanity— 
that child-like readiness to be pleased with all— 
that happy tendency to panegyrise every merit, 
and to be lenient to every fault? Who does not 
recal that acuté and delicate sensibility—so easily 
wounded, and therefore so careful not to wound— 
which seemed to infuse a certain: intellectual fine- 
breeding, of forbearance and sympathy, into every 
society where it insinuated its gentle way? Who, 
in convivial meetings, does not miss, and will not 
miss for ever, the sweetness of those unpretending 
talents—the earnestness of that honesty which 
seemed unconscious, it was worn so lightly —the 
mild inflaence of that exuberant kindness, which 
softened the acrimony of young disputants, and re- 
conciled the secret animosities of jealous rivals? 
Yet (alas! the melancholy facts compel him to 
add) few men had experienced more to sour them 
than Laman Blanchard, or had gone more reso- 
lutely through the author’s hardening ordeal, of 
narrow circumstance, of daily labour, and of that 
disappointment in the higher aims of ambition, 
which must almost inevitably befal those who re- 
tain ideal standards of excellence, to be reached 
but by time and leisure, and who are yet con- 
demned to draw hourly upon unmatured resources 
for the practical wants of life. To haye been en- 
gaged from boyhood in such struggles, and to have 
preserved, undiminished, generous admiration for 
those more fortunate, and untiring love for his 
own noble yet thankless calling ; and this with a 
constitution singularly finely strung, and with all 
the nervous irritability which usually accompanies 
the indulgence of the imagination: is a proof of 
the rarest kind of strength, depending less upon a 
power purely intellectual, than upon the higher 
and more beautiful heroism which woman, and 
such men alone as have the best feelings of a 
woman’s nature, take from instinctive enthusiasm 
for what is great, and uncalculating faith in what 
is good.” 

It is, we repeat, consolatory to us to read our 
own thoughts thus recalled and expatiated upon 
by a master-mind. We are again by poor Blan- 
chard’s grave, sadder and wiser—the impression 
made stronger by the stroke of power—and the 
soul subdued into the fine8t condition of sensibility 
that can exalt human nature. “‘ It is (Sir Edward 
proceeds most justly to comment) regarded thus, 
that the character of Laman Blanchard assumes an 
interest of a very elevated order. He was a choice 
and worthy example of the professional English 
men of letters of our day. He is not to be consi- 
dered in the light of the man of daring and turbu- 
lent genius, living on the false excitement of ve- 
hement calumny and uproarious praise. His was 
a career not indeed obscure, but sufficiently quiet 
and unnoticed to be solaced with little of the plea- 
sure with which, in aspirants of a noisier fame, 
gratified and not ignoble vanity rewards the labour 
and stimulates the wo For more than twenty 
years he toiled on through the most fatiguing 
paths of literary composition, mostly in cay 
cals, often anonymously; pleasing and lightly in- 
structing thousands, but gaining none of the prizes, 
whether of weighty reputation or popular renown, 
which more fortunate chances, or more pretending 
modes of investing talent, have given in our day 
to men of half his merits. In his life are apparent 
many of the sores and evils peculiar to literary 
men in a country in-which mind is regarded but 
as a common ware of merchandise; its products to 
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be bought but by the taste and fashion of the pub- 
lic; with no resource in those provisions which 
elsewhere (and in Germany more especially) the 
state affords to such as quit the Agora for the 
Schools. The institution of professional chairs in 
Germany has not only saved many a scholar from 
famine, many a genius from despair, but, by offer- 
ing subsistence and dignity to that valuable class 
of writers whose learning and capacities unfit them, 
by reason of their very depth, for wide popularity, 
it has given worthy and profitable inducements to 
grave study, and, more than all else, has main- 
tained the German fame for patient erudition and 
profound philosophy. And this has been effected 
without the evils which free-traders in literature 
have supposed the concomitants of the system; it 
has not lessened the boldness and‘originality of 
such authors as a public alone can reward and 
appreciate; nor has it crushed, by the patronage 
of a state, the spirit of free inquiry and enlarged 
discussion. In England, the author who would live 
on his works can live only by the public; in other 
words, by the desultory readers of light literature ; 
and hence the inevitable tendency of our literary 
outh is towards the composition of works without 
earning and forethought. Leisure is impossible 
to him who must meet the exigencies of the day; 
much information of a refining and original kind 
is not for the multitude. The more imaginative 
rush to novels, and the more reflective fritter away 
their lives in articles for periodicals. Under such 
influences the author of these volumes lived and 
died.” 

And, farther on, another phase is noticed, when 
treating of Blanchard’s political writings, especially 
when, with his warm and excellent friend, Mr. 
James Stuart, in the Courier, “a change of pro- 
prietorship and of politics in that newspaper oc- 
casioned Mr. Blanchard’s retirement, and neces- 
sitated the loss of an income, for him considerable. 
His services to the Whigs, then in office, had been 


sufficient to justify a strong = in his behalf 


for some small appointment. The appeal, though 
urged with all zeal by one who had himself some 
claims on the government, was unsuccessful. The 
fact really is, that governments, at present, have 
little among their subordinate patronage to bestow 
upon men whose abilities are not devoted to a 
profession. The man of letters is like a stray 
joint in a boy’s puzzle—he fits into no place. Let 
the partisan but have taken orders—let him but 
have eaten a sufficient number of dinners at the 
inns of court—and livings, and chapels, and stalls, 
and assistant -barristerships, and commissioner- 
ships, and colonial appointments, can reward his 
services and prevent his starving. But for the 
author there is nothing but his pen, till that and 
life are worn to the stump; and then, with good 
fortune, perhaps on his “death-bed he receives a 
pension—and equals, it may be, for a few months, 
the income of a retired butler! And so, on the 
sudden loss of the situation in which he had frit- 
tered away his higher and more delicate genius, in 
all the drudgery that a party exacts from its de- 
fender of the press, Laman Blanchard was thrown 
again upon the world, to shift as he might and 
subsist as he could. His practice in periodical 
writing was now considerable; his versatility was 
extreme. He was marked by publishers and edi- 
tors as a useful contributor, and so his livelihood 
was secure. From a variety of sources thus he con- 
trived, by constant waste of intellect and strength, 
to eke out his income, and insinuate rather than 
force his place amongst his contemporary penmen. 
And uncomplainingly, and with patient industry, 
he toiled-on, seeming farther and farther’ off from 
the happy leisure in which ‘ the something to verify 
promise was to be completed.’ No time had he for 
profound reading,‘ for lengthened works, for the 
mature development of the conceptions of a charm- 
ing fancy. He-had given hostages to'fortune. He 
had a wife and four ehildren, and no i but 


struggles, all the toils, all the weariness of brain, 
nerve, and head, which a man undergoes in this 
career, are imperceptible even to his friends— 
almost to himself; he has no time to be ill, to be 
fatigued ; his spirit has no holiday ; it is all school- 
work. And thus, generally, we find in such men 
that the break-up of constitution seems sudden 
and unlooked for. The causes of disease and de- 
cay have been long laid; but they are smothered 
beneath the lively appearances of constrained in- 
dustry and forced excitement.” 

On the disappointment of Blanchard’s reason- 
able hopes, described in this extract, we stated in 
the Literary Gazette, to which we have already re- 
ferred, —“ When that journal (the Courier). fell 
into the hands of the opposite party (shortly before 
it sunk under its frequent mutations), it was con- 
fidently expected that the services of Mr. Blan- 
chard would be recognised by some suitable ap- 
pointment from the ministry, whose cause he had 
so zealously and ably sustained. But Whig as well 
as Tory, we fear, are in the habit of viewing the 
performance of such services with little favour and 
less gratitude. They accept the tribute as due to 


| their excellence; a voluntary and conscientious 


offering, whose honesty should be its sufficient 
reward. Atall events Mr. Blanchard (as we know), 
after sundry courteous interviews, hearty verbal 
acknowledgments, and propositions of Pisgah-pro- 
mise, in the end got nothing. He was again thrown 
upon his pen for a precarious provision, dependent 
upon health and strength, and the difficult access 
to a market where his talents might be appreci- 
ated. This, no thanks to friends or parties, he 
found in the ‘ New Monthly Magazine,’ in ‘ Ains- 
worth’s Magazine,’ and in other periodical publi- 
cations; and also in occasional employment on 
works which the publishers thought likely to be 
popular, such as the ‘ Posthumous Memoirs of 
L. E. L.’ Was there an inscrutable link between 
their destinies—her mysterious fate and that of 
her biographer 2?” 

We believe the truth to be, that potent ministers, 
great commanders, and rulers of every genus, do not 
like independent literary men. They fear them in 
their energy, and applaud their own cunning ge- 
nerosity when they can stop their late and dying 
accents with some paltry pension, or bury them 
with cathedral honours, or redeem their widows 
or orphans from starvation and the union work- 
house. And let us add whilst on this subject, not- 
withstanding all that is said, and truly said, by Sir 
Edward Lytton, in respect to feelings entertained 
and kindly offers made to Laman Blanchard (a 
somewhat rare and favourable type of the literary 
world and its tendencies to help friends in need ‘of 
aid), we are not sure that private intimacies go 
much beyond public regards in haste and readiness 
to rescue the sinking author and smooth his course 
through less evil ways. Towards Blanchard, as 
we know, the best of intentions were meditated ; 
but their fruition was not realised with sufficient 
promptitude to meet his urgent case; and instead 
of making for him all that he might have enjoyed 
of ease and a heaven upon earth, they went to en- 
large that pavement only suited to words and 
wishes unaccompanied by acts and deeds. His 
noble spirit, no doubt, declined at least one gene- 
rous offer of assistance; but under the circum- 


stances of his lamentable’ prostration, decision, | Richards 


rapidity, and moral force, ought to have proved the 
working out of the lofty principles and enthusiasm 
of genuine friendship, and the distracted suicide 
would have been saved. We have reason to be- 
lieve that it was but a straw at the last hour which 
utterly broke’ down his overburdened and shat- 
tered intellect. 

With regard to British national honours or pro- 
visions for the toilers in literature, the bare idea 
has become a mockery and laughing-stock. There 
is, thanks to the good George the Third, a Royal 





that which he made from week to week. The grist 
must be ground, and the wheel revolve. All the 





Academy for Painters to elevate and distinguish 
them, and place them on a footing to forward their 





the Fourth, there was an endowment of a Royal 
Society of Literature,* which for a season, till his 
death, acknowledged literary merit, did due hon- 
our to some, and supplied means of comfort to 
the declining years of others, the most eminent 
public ornaments of our native school. But no« 
body now seems to consider it worth a thought how 
literary labourers live or die: the only Fund sub- 
scribed for their relief has changed into a system 
of repudiating the lower classes of Miserables, 
and confining succour, as it were, to unfortunate 
officers in the service; whilst it is denied to the 
poor privates, whose lives and hopes have been 
‘even more dreadfully wrecked in the struggle. 

But to return to our subject. Blanchard was 
educated at the school of St. Olave’s, Southwark, 
and was prominent for his successful studies. He 
was cruelly disappointed of a college education ; 
and sent to the desk ofa proctor in Doctors’ Com- 
mons. Here he did not long continue; for he had 
begun to trifle with the Muses at the age of thir 
teen; and now conceived a perilous desire to try 
his talent on the stage. He did actually perform 
a week at Margate, but retired from the profession 
in disgust at its initiatory drudgery and degradation. 
His first earnest addiction to poetry is attributed to 
his perusal of Barry Cornwall’s Dramatic Scenes, 
which were published about this time: he became 
a systematic contributor to periodicals, produced a 
volume of poems, and entered upon a career of 
life (that of writing for a ——— of greater 
drudgery, more uncertainty, less emolument, and 
about equal humiliation to that he had abandoned 
—the boards of Margate! At twenty he married 
Miss Ann Gates; who fully merited the tribute we 
have paid to her memory. Towards her he en- 
tertained the admiration and fondness of a boyish 
passion to the last; which we could illustrate with 
amusing anecdotes, but this is no place for them, 
and the awful effect of her loss upon his troubled 
heart was too terrible to admit of other recollections. 
We will only mention the enthusiastic delight with 
which he cherished a gleam of happy omen, which 
lightened through the dark cloud before it burst. 
By the great medical skill and unremitting atten- 
tions of Dr. Anthony Todd Thomson, + Mrs. Blan- 
chard was for a brief period believed to have over- 
come the danger of her fatal malady; and we 
never can forget the wild happiness and exultation 
with which her husband communicated the joyful 
intelligence to us at an accidental meeting during 
the existence of this mocking delusion. 

On the 15th of February, the amiable and gifted 
Laman Blanchard, in a moment of phrenzy, died 
by his own hand; and his funeral was attended on 





* The Royal Society of Literature.— Most readers are, 
probably, aware that George the Fourth gave eleven hun- 
red guineas a year from the privy purse to be awarded 
by the council of this society, of which he was the 
spontaneous founder, in two golden medals of fifty 
guineas each annually to writers of the highest distinc« 
tion, and in a permanent yearly gu of one hundred 
eye each to ten associates chosen from the great 
ody of deserving authors. At his majesty’s death this 
dotation ceased; but we may mention, to the honour of 
rd Melbourne, that in result of inquiries addressed 
to the writer, and information consequently furnished, 
his lordship, out of another fund, continued these allow- 
ances in every instance where their loss was likely to be 
seriously felt. We may also avail ourselves of this oppor- 
tunity to state that the society has recently fallen into the 
receipt of a legacy of 5000/., bequeathed by the late Dr. 
c! }, rector of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, to be applied to 
the printing of valuable ancient inedited manuscripts, which 
has imparted a new stimulus to the prosperity of the ins 
stitution. Members will hereafter be entitled to copies of 
these works, unpurchaseable by other readers and lovers 
of books; and it affords us great satisfuction to state that 
the prospective advantage has caused such an influx of 
candidates for admission as has not been witnessed since 
the Ey. yo of the liberal founder.— Ed. L. G. 

+ Sir E. B. Lytton offers a just complimentto Dr. Thom- 
son for his conduct in this matter, and not the less de« 
served because it was, like many of the liberal acts of his 
liberal profession, pe ood gratuitous. Had he been 
feed by many guineas for every visit, he could not have 
bestowed more anxious care upon his 
clined to feer that no purchase wo 
vices so inde 


tient (we are in- 
have bought ser- 
tigable and soothing), or have conveyed 
such solace into the breasts of her sorrowful family. — 


fortunes; and, thanks to the munificent George | Ed. Z. G 
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the ensuing Saturday by a numerous body of lite- 
rary and other friends, not more than two of those 
(if we remember correctly), who are recorded in 
this memoir as the chief and most attached of them, 
being present on that occasion to pay the last 
mournful tribute to the remains of the man with 
whom they had lived “in social intimacy, and for 
whom they expressed the warmest esteem and 
love. 

The publication, however, is a tribute of a more 
permanent order. The collection of about a hun- 
dred ‘and twenty of the writer’s very varied pro- 
ductions has been got together by the zealous ex- 
ertions of Mr. Hurst, belonging to the establish- 
ment of Mr. Colburn; Mr. Colburn and Mr. W. 
H. Ainsworth have surrendered all their copy- 
rights in these pieces; Sir E. B. Lytton (as we have 
seen) has contributed his popular name and ad- 
mirable talent; and Maclise, George Cruikshank, 
Kenny Meadows, and Frank Stone, have lent 
their artistic attraction to the volumes, which are 
published expressly and entirely for the benefit of 
the orphan children (a daughter and three sons) 
of the dead, of whom Sir Edward touchingly says: 

“In his beloved and spotless name, they have 
found indeed no ignoble heritage, gathering friends 
around them at the onset of life, and inspiring not 
only, compassion for their affliction, but stedfast 
interest in their future welfare.” 

The frontispiece-portrait by Maclise, from me- 
mory, is very like, but is not the best expression 
of the features so faithfully preserved. There is 
a sort of sharpness in the look, not so welcome to 
us as would have been the gentler and more benign 
cast so congenial to his character, and so habi- 
tual with our friend. The Jast volume ends with- 
out an embellishment,—a strange coincident re- 
semblance to the life and works it concludes, and 

er‘ectly in accordance with the facts and views we 
Ove stated,—embodying the idea of a something 
stopping short where only an effort was needful to 
attain completeness, 

The publication will, we trust, be pre-eminently 
successful ; not merely on account of the laudable 
humanity of the design, but because the truth of 
the following commendation must be universally 
confessed ; 

* Putting aside (says his biographer) his po- 
etical pretensions, and regarding solely what he 
performed, not what he promised, he unquestion- 
ably stands high amongst a class of writers, in 
which for the last century we have not been rich 
—the essayists whose themes are drawn from so- 
cial subjects, sporting lightly between literature 
and manners. And this kind of composition is 
extremely difficult in itself, requiring intellectual 
combinations rarely found. The volumes prefaced 
by this slight memoir deserve a place in every col- 
lection of belles lettres, and form most agreeable 
and characteristic illustrations of our manners and 
our age, They possess what is seldom found iu 
light reading, the charm that comes from bequeath- 
ing pleasurable impressions. They are suffused 
fin the sweetness of the author’s disposition; they 
hun all painful views of life, all acerbity in ob- 
ervation, all gall in their gentle sarcasm. Added 
o this, they contain not a thought, not a line, 
rom which the most anxious parent would guard 
his child. They may be read with safety by the 
most simple, and yet they contain enough of truth 

nd character to interest the most reflective. Such 
orks, more than many which aspire to a higher 
ight, and address themselves to truth with a ruder 
and more vigorous courtship, are calculated to 
njoy a tranquil popularity, and a favoured station 
mongst the dead who survive in books,’’ 








_ NOVEL BY MRS, HOWITT. 

The Citizen of Prague. Translated by Mary Howitt. 
8 vols, Colburn. 

WE were somewhat retroverted from this historical 

novel by the translator's preface challenging “ the 

reader’s attention to the singular coincidence be- 

tween the relative positions of Austria and Bohe- 





mia, as demonstrated in the story, and those of Eng- 
land and Ireland at the present moment.” If there 
be anything, speaking in a literary point of view, 
which could prejudice and sicken us against a work 
of at least a mixed fictious and inventive character, 
it would be that its material and real features 
obliged us to read yet something more which bore 
a resemblance to the interminable clash of national 
folly and individual debarement, which disgusts us 
from year to year and day to day, whenever the 
Union (Aibernice) of England and Ireland is men- 
tioned. We were accordingly glad in the Citizen 
of Prague to find far less of the evil with which we 
were thus threatened —so little indeed, that but 
for the threat we should not have guessed at any 
similarity between the two cases. 

The novel illustrates the character of Maria 
Theresa and her famous minister Kaunitz; enters 
very largely into the Austrian, Prussian, German, 
and French politics of that period ;-treats us with 
government- intrigues and the events of wars, end- 
ing in the siege and battle of Prague; and circles 
as much interest as it can about Bohemia and the 
abolition of serfdom, by embodying a splendid re- 
former in the person of Thomas Thyrnau, an old 
lawyer, and surrounding him with the heroes and 
heroines of the romance as his kith an’ kin. The 
work opens with much effect, and the position of 
the principal dramatis persona presents the ground 
of a good and unusual plot. And it is wrought out 
with a strong hand, though, to our taste, too prolix 
in many of the public affairs, and in dealing with 
things no doubt very attractive to the German 
public, but rather the reverse to the English. The 
descriptions of national feelings, manners, and cus- 
toms, are, nevertheless, of an acceptable kind, and 
the situation of the foremost female on the canvass 
(we presume we must say after the empress) very 
striking. As we never betray the secrets confided 
to us, however, in publications of this class, we 
shall now content ourselves with quoting a few 
separable specimens of the author and translator. 
The dilapidated palace in which Claudia, above re- 
ferred to, resides, offers a favourable choice : 

“ The old domestic opened a folding- door which 
was situated between the two beautiful flights of 
steps, and the two friends entered a large garden- 
hall, the opposite open doors of which permitted 
you to glance out upon the old garden, laid out in 
the French style, which the sun now illuminated 
with the ruddy, odorous glow of a summer’s even- 
ing. Yet the Baron von Pélten did not follow his 
friend as quickly as the count’s inquiring gaze to- 
wards the garden seemed to demand ; for, now that 
no one was present, it seemed to him desirable to 
cast a glance over this hall, the former witness of 
many splendid festivals, of which he had heard 
much, but which had taken place before his time. 
The count, also, checking his desire, immediately 
complied, and became himself the cicerone when he 
observed the baron’s roving eyes. ‘That painted 
ceiling,’ said the count, ‘ is considered a masterpiece, 
by Daniel Gran. It is one of the frequently-re- 
peated representations of Bacchus and Ariadne 
seated in a car drawn by panthers. The prince,’ 
pursued he, with a certain bitterness unobserved by 
Pélten, ‘loved to immortalise the attributes of his 
life in suitable allegories. You will find the whole 
hallin accordance with the bacchanalian train of this 
revelling royal pair above us!’ -The baron observed 
that the walls were decorated in the same style as 
the vaulted roof. Between costly mirrors, which 
in rich gold frames were fixed ‘to the. walls, were 
frescoes, which, in accordance with the frivolous 
spirit of the prevailing French taste, represented 
in a very free manner the well-known love-scenes 
of the heathen gods and goddesses. Where the 
walls were not covered with these pictures was seen 
the purest Carrara marble, from which the eye, 
glancing down, remained fixed upon the floor, a 
rich artistical mosaic of various-coloured marbles. 
But these walls, which, with their voluptuous de- 
corations, promised still for a while to brave the 
ravages of time, were the sole remains of ornament 





in the vast space. ‘This was the only furniture, 
except that just within the garden-doors lay a 
small, mean carpet, on which stood an old chair, 
and a small ebony table which had once had gilded 
legs. ‘What a kingly space!’ cried the baron, 
sunk in contemplation; ‘and what a contrast lies 
in this desolation!’ ‘ Yes,’ said the count, with a 
suppressed voice, which shewed his great emotion ; 
‘acontrast which makes the blood freeze in one’s 
veins, and transforms the old joke, ‘ that every man 
has one side which inclines to madness,’ into a sad 
reality. You should have seen the prince : so long 
as he lived it was impossible to hate him. Even 
then I did not entirely overlook his errors ; but 
now—now I consider him either a villain or a mad- 
man; and now,’ added he with excitement, ‘I feel 
a lively desire to make up for my neglected 
hatred.’ ” 

A little disquisition on the passion of love, as it 
may affect its victims at different ages of life. The 
lady is older than the beloved; but he i: as much 
in love with her through admiration of her noble 
intellect and qualities of mind. After a parting: 

* Her eyes glanced over the palace, which shewed 
itself strongly illuminated in the moonlight. The 
princess covered her face. ‘ Empty! empty !’ 
sighed she; ‘the whole world empty, like this pa- 
lace! Oh, my God! wherefore didst thou give me 
this warm, love-requiring heart?’ At this moment 
again floated up to her the soft tones from the dis- 
tant boat. She broke forth into tears. ‘ And he,’ 
said she, as softly as if accompanying the tones of 
the song, ‘he who offers me a heart, a home—ah, 
more than that, the bliss of living with him, for 
him!—he who teaches me the secret of a deep, 
warm love—he whom I must thank for the warm 
pulse-beats of youth, for the bloom ofa crushed 
heart,—him must I give up!—give up, because I 
must pronounce myse!f unworthy of this happiness, 
because I am so poor, am become so void of youth, 
beauty, happiness, that I must blush even to think of 
having anycommon interest withhim! Oh, my God! 
how do I stand in need of thy assistance, if I am 
to conquer! Oh, let this feeling of my own unwor- 
thiness remain within my soul, clearly and livingly, 
and forgive the bitter grief which I now suffer! Joy- 
ful [ cannot be—only obedient!’ Soft tears now 
flowed unrestrainedly down her pale cheeks; ever 
lower and more distant sounded the music. At 
length the beautiful night rested in its awful still- 
ness around the mourner: tears conquered, and 
she felt her devoted heart beat more calmly; and 
the great project of an eternal renunciation, which 
she would raise as a kind of separating boundary 
between herself and the tumult of her feelings, 
again rose within her, and she again vowed to re- 
main faithful to it. ‘Thee shall I still retain there !’ 
cried she, stretching forth her arms towards nature ; 
‘there also wilt thou blossom and grow green, glo- 
rious nature! and thy stars will remain over me, 
and thy moonlight illumine each unfortunate. In 
another scene I shall feel calmer, for the consum- 
ing anguish of yearning cleaves to every stone, 
every tree-top, to the cup of every flower, to each 
leaping drop of the fountain ; for this enchantment, 
which thou in cruel beauty spreadest out before 
me, first through him revealed its existence to me 
—through this deep, all-illuminating love! and 
this enci.antment I shall retain, and in time with- 
out agony!’ ‘ Donot deceive thyself, my daughter | 
suddenly spoke a low voice of emotion ; and when 
the princess started and looked up, there stood 
George Prey in such an humble attitude beside 
her, and with such a grave and melancholy air, 
that the princess, overcoming her momentary em- 
barrassment, extended, in a child-like-manner, her 
hand towards him. Earnestly pursued the spiritual 
teacher, ‘Thou dost struggle in vain against the 
wishes of thy awakened heart; and they resist thee, 
because they are nt, and because the reasons 
thou opposest to them are artificial, and) equally 
removed from nature and truth.’ ‘‘ Oh, reverend 
father !’ cried the princess, ‘do not again repeat 
your seductive words, This is the sole point in 
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which I cannot confide in you, for you know not 
the world; you know not how every unequal union, 
in‘course of time, avenges itself for this violation 
of nature; you have not seen kow the world, with 
its scorn and tyrannical custom, is ready to chastise 
any deviation from its established rules, and how 
by degrees it undermines and overthrows your 
better conviction, however opposed this may have 
been at first. But what is the world in comparison 
to the pang I might endure, did I feel that I had 
cheated him of those joys which only youth can offer 
to the youthful—if I saw him suffer, he who is called 
to the richest gain of life?’ ‘And yet thou lovest 
him, my daughter; and he loves thee with the full 
and beautiful energy which characterises all his 
feelings, all his actions! And is not that the first 
requisite of a holy marriage? Shall it not suffice 
for two human beings who possess so much for its 
preservation?’ ‘Yes, for me,’ cried the princess; 
* yes, in me this love will endure till the close of life; 
for I have not often scen what I now myself feel, 
—that when love seizes upon one’s heart at a more 
advanced time of life, it is stronger and more im- 
perishable than at an earlier period. No expevta- 
tion, no hopes, no new experiences (which in youth 
mingle in our feelings, draw off our thoughts, or 
dissipate them through other hopes), oppose them- 
selves in later life, when all these prospects lie be- 
hind us. Our riper experience, on the contrary, 
gives to this sentiment a consciousness which 
renders every change impossible.’ ” 

They meet again; and the annexed is a part of 
their conversation on the same absorbing topic: 

“*T am determined,’ pursued the count, ‘ not to 
leave you, until I have gained your consent to our 
betrothal. 1 already possess what is dearest, most 
necessary; you cannot take back, and you wii!l not 
be so cruel as to desire to take back that which 
you have given me in your love. You cannot 
doubt mine! you know that it is founded upon 
your worth, and secured through the firmness of 
my character. What scruples are they with which 
you always delay my happiness, now when the ne- 
cessity of revealing to the world our connexion in- 
creases day by day, when the necessity for my pro- 
tection and assistance even becomes more appa- 
rent?’ ‘Ah!’ cried the princess, ‘ that it is which 
carries you away! you feel how miserable, how 
unhappy, how forlorn, I am in the world; and 
compassion deceives you with regard to our con- 
nexion!’ ‘No, Claudia!’ said the count, firmly ; 
‘not compassion, but the selfish feeling of not 
being able to live without you! My understanding, 
my heart, my way of thinking, are so interwoven 
with yours, that I scarcely know whether certain 
thoughts are yours or mine; and to separate us, is 
to unloose the most perfect union of soul which 
ever bound together human beings who were not 
united by the bands of relationship!’ ‘ This I also 
feel,’ stammered the princess; ‘ and, therefore, I 
have gone so far as to confess the weakness of my 
heart to you. But this sentiment does not yet de- 
mand a nearer connexion; for it would shew the 
external inequality of our union. My age, my in- 
different health, the want of every external charm; 
yes, and permit me to add, my poverty! Whence 
shall I gain the strength to despise these things? 
to endure seeing your life, your future, endangered 
by them?’ ‘Claudia!’ said the count, calmly, ‘1 
do not hear these reproaches of an unselfish heart 
for,the first time. Oh! do not be too proud at my 
expense ; for I will repeat once more what you al- 
ready know: it would be impossible for me to love 
a younger woman without maturity of mind and 
character. The arrogant desire of most men to 
choose a youngscreature with an undeveloped 
mind, as a plaything for their whims, or to assure 
for themselves in the less educated mind of such a 
young inexperienced being a tribute of respect and 
admiration, which a mature and noble woman 
would deny them ; this wish I have never cherished; 
and with such characteristics, were the highest 
exterior charms combined, I should never find 
happiness in its gratification. Yes, I am proud 


enough to believe, that by the side of a mature 
and distinguished woman I have nothing to fear! 
Oh! Claudia, will you teach me otherwise?’ The 
princess was silent, and the count proceeded, 
* Your health will improve, when you permit the 
most tender and attentive husband to care for it. 
Whether you are handsome or not, I cannot say, 
dear Claudia; but this I know, that I look upon 
you with indescribable pleasure, and that your 
character is expressed in your features, this beau- 
tiful noble character which assures me of my 
happiness, if you will only consent to belong 
to me.’ The princess still preserved silence ; 
but tears conquered. The count again resumed. 
‘ Have I then at length overcome your objections ? 
Will you at length find every doubt removed, or 
will you still regret that you cannot increase my 
princely fortune?’ ‘No, no!’ exclaimed the prin- 
cess, with animation, ‘this undeserved misfortune 
I will not charge myself with! My possessions 
were once equal to yours, and such as my rank de- 
manded. But, my dear friend, you—you are eight- 
and-twenty. ‘That is a reproach for which you 
yourself are not answerable! Now you feel all 
that you express, all is truth with you. But I am 
cight-and-thirty, and as a woman have gained ex- 
perience, which tells me that a man after this age 
first attains his complete development; experi- 
ence of life commences when the years of study are 
past.’”’ 

Loyalty is painted with great force and anima- 
tion in the following: 

“* How?’ said the empress, a little surprised ; 
‘you are not bashful? and we will rather cease 
speaking in enigmas, if it please you; we shall 
then, perhaps, learn what feeling this is to which 
we can make no claim.’ ‘It is that of loyalty!’ 
cried the count hastily, and with a glowing glance 
from his expressive eyes, ‘the most beautiful and 
purest feeling of the human breast! It is a love 
which exists without requiring the usual nourish- 
ment of return—a feeling void of every shade of 
egotism—that desires and requires nothing but 
the happiness of loving—that causes him joyfully 
to sacrifice life and property for the exalted object 
whose voice, perhaps, never reached his ear. Thia 
feeling, in its highest purity, I consider the tri- 
umph of human capacity; this is the feeling on ac- 
count of which I venture at this moment, in the 
presence of your majesties, to envy myself; al- 
though I, at the same time, conceive that the 
power of inspiring this sentiment may counter- 
balance my proudly enjoyed privilege !’ ” 

Perhaps there is a little too much philosophising 
in this amorous -dialogue, and we must charge the 
author generally with being rather inclined to dis- 
sertation. 

The introduction of some juvenile characters en- 
sues, and we think them a shade overdrawn: we 
never can understand small-boy and little-girl pro- 
digies of valour and intelligence. These, however, 
are essential to the tale, and come out forcibly in 
the result. . The subjoined are examples of the 
lessons which the narrative aims to impart. 

“ Here where I so willingly work for thee, all 
is calm within me; but there, where every thing is 
done for me, where if I only point with my finger, 
call, or command, all is before me, without any ex- 
ertion of my own. I become often weary. * * * 
Whatever is contrary to nature avenges itself: it is 
all very well now, while the fondness of this gen- 
tleman is disposed that way, and all men hold fast 
by that from which they either meet with or ex- 
pect opposition. But afterwards, when they them- 
selves lose all pleasure in it, then every thing 
which they formerly heard said against it occurs to 
them, and then they, for their justification, make 
use of the arguments which otherwise they did not 
consider as applicable to themselves.” 

In addition, we have only to notice a few errors 
of style in the English: “ ovally-cut blue eyes,” 
“the prince sank together,” “she only wore her 
hair simply dressed,” &c. &c., are staples of haste 





in this respect. 


The horrors of the siege of Prague are power- 
fully and affectingly depicted. 








LEWES ANTIQUITIES, ~ 
A Hand-book for Lewes, §c. With Notices of the 
recent Discoveries at the Priory. By Mark An- 
tony Lower, Local Member of the British Archx- 
ological Association, author of the ‘‘ Curiosities 
of Heraldry,” &c. Pp. 128. London, J. Rus- 
sell Smith; Lewes, R. W. Lower; Brighton, 

S. King. 
WE have cited the author's “ Association,” and 
alluded to his justly popular works, from the title- 
page, because they serve to mark the fact that he 
is an individual of a class competent to execute 
such a task as this in a superior manner, and not 
one of those poor compilers of local guides who 
are generally more observable for their trifling, 
ignorance, and errors, than for their fitness to 
guide the stranger to what is really worth visiting, 
or supply useful information respecting matters 
which there may not be time to see. Mr. Lower 
is a most intelligent antiquary, and a gentleman of 
education, able to describe, in a good style and 
proper manner, what his observation suggests to 
him as deserving to be communicated. This little 
book is accordingly an interesting account of a 
very ancient town, belonging to English history, 
and, owing to recent circumstances, exciting a 
rising curiosity in regard to all its “ lions.” 

But with so much merit, it cannot be expected 
that we should devote any considerable space to a 
publication of this class; and we content ourselves 
(and we hope our readers) with merely an extract 
or two of a general nature, leaving the particular 
information to be sought by the pilgrims who may 
enjoy with a gusto the pleasures of a day spent in 
Lewes. 

“ Etymology.—The etymology of the word Lewes 
has given rise to considerable discussion, which 
has not thrown any great light on the subject: the 
Celtic, Saxon, and French languages have been 
ransacked for a probable etymon. The hypothesis 
which derives it from JJlewe, a hill, and Ys, or 
Ese, water, though one of the most feasible, is 
liable to a great objection, since the latter expres- 
sion is Celtic, while the former is Saxon; and we 
can hardly suppose the ancient inhabitants of the 
district to have given the town halfa name, and to 
have left it to p:rsons speaking another language, 
and after a lapse of some half-dozen of centuries, to 
complete it! There can be no doubt that both 
the initial and the final syllables, mean whatever 
they may, are derived from one language, and that 
that language is the Celtic seems exceedingly pro- 
bable. Lough, in the Irish tongue, is a lake, or, 
more properly, any expanse of water. Now the 
Irish is well known to be a branch of the Celtic, 
the aboriginal language of Britain; Js, Ese, Ose, 
or Ouse, is another Celtic word meaning water; 
and is, in its latter orthography, the name of the 
river upon which Lewes stands. But the stranger 
will naturally inquire, ‘ Where is the lough or lake 
in question?’ and it will be necessary to inform 
him that until within a few centuries the level of 
the Ouse, both above and below the town, was a 
great estuary, varying in width from a quarter of 
a mile to upwards of a mile, and making islands 
of two or three elevated spots springing from its 
bed. It is worthy of remark, that only half a cen- 
tury ago the pronunciation of Lewes by the rustic 
inhabitants of the neighbouring weald was uni- 
formly Lough-es. * * © That the district 
was colonised by the primeval (Celtic) inhabitants 
of our island is plain from the occurrence of Bri- 
tish words as names of several localities in the 
immediate neighbourhood, such as Glynde, Caburn, 
&c., as well as from the British remains which 


have been discovered on the adjacent downs. There 4 


are likewise indubitable proofs that the spot was 
well known to the Romans; numerous relics of 
those conquerors, such as pottery, fibule, rings, 
&c., have been exhumed in the vicinity; and many 





Roman coins from Tiberius to Magnentius have 
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been found in and near the town. According 
to Stukely, the great Roman road, called Ermin 
Street, began near Newhaven, at the mouth of 
the Ouse, and passed Lewes on its way to Lon- 
don; and there are several traces of Roman en- 
campments on the downs, and even, according 
to Mr. Elliot, within the town itself. Mr. Hors- 
field contends that Lewes was the Roman station 
Mutuantonis ; but his arguments, though ingeni- 
ously applied, fail, in our minds, to prove the fact. 
That Lewes was a place of considerable importance 
under the Saxon rule is certain, although we find 
little recorded of it previously to the time of Athel- 
stan, who granted it the privilege of two mints,* 
while Hastings and Chichester (the only other 
towns in Sussex so favoured) had but one each. 
Hence it would appear that, so early as the tenth 
century, Lewes was, as it is still regarded, the 
county-town. At a considerably earlier date the 
adjacent vill of South Malling had been chosen by 
Ceadwalla, king of the West Saxons, as the site of 
a collegiate church, which was annexed to the see 
of Canterbury. In after-times that see possessed 
a tract of land extending from Lewes into Kent, a 
distance of twenty-two miles; and it is curious 
that a line of parishes lying in that direction is 
still ecclesiastically subject to the archbishop, under 
the denomination of peculiars.”’+ 

The grant of an immense district in which Lewes 
stood, at the Conquest, to William earl of Wa- 
renne, and his marriage with Gundreda, the daugh- 
ter of the Conqueror, have been made prominently 
public by the late discovery of their remains (see 
Lit. Gaz., No. 1502); and the famous battle be- 
tween Henry 111. and Sir Simon de Montfort is 
too well known to require even brief recapitula- 
tion. In addition to the relics unfolded by the 
railroad - excavators, Mr. L. mentions that some 
minor-discoveries have since been made, “including 
several more skeletons, comprising those of a lady 
and a very young infant: from the occurrence of 
nails, most of the bodies appear to have been buried 
in wooden coffins.— An apartment, to the east- 
ward of the supposed chapter-house, with a frag- 
ment of the pavement, composed of ornamental 
tiles.—Several tiles with armorial devices, includ- 
ing, 1, the arms of England; 2, De Warenne; 3, 
ten billets, four, three, two, and one; 4, a stirrup 
with its leather (?); 5, a lion rampant within a 
border bezantée, resembling the arms of Richard, 
king of the Romans, &c. It is worthy of notice 
that tiles with the same devices occur at Horsted 
Keynes, and at Poynings, both in this county.— 
A bull’s head of brass (weighing 4 oz.), the crest 
of George lord Abergavenny, who gave 200 marks 
to the priory for daily masses for his soul, and was 
buried here in 1492. This relic was probably an 
ornamental appendage to his tomb.” 

To this we have only to add, in illustration of 
this subject, a wood-engraving of the coffer in 
which the remains of De Warenne and his wife 
were found. 
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At the same time, we are glad of the oppor- 
tunity to give also a cut of the celebrated buckle of 
the Pelhams, the badge conferred on Sir John de 


* “ Some specimens of the produce of one of these 
mints, together with many other silver coins of the Saxon 
era, have lately been found at Milton Court, nine miles 
from Lewes, and are in the possession of Mr. Charles Ade.” 

<*> ———- the parishes of Cliffe (adjoining Lewes), 
South Malling, Ringmer, Horsted-Parva, Framield, Uck- 
field, Buxted, Mayfield, and Wadhurst, the archbishop may 
still pass into Kent without quitting his own diocese. At 
some of these places the primate had magnificent palaces 
or resting-places.”’ 











Pelham for his capture of John king of France 
at the battle of Poictiers. It is seen ornamenting 
various parts of Laughton Place on the Hailsham 
Road, the remains of an old moated and semi- 
castellated house of the family built in 1534, 
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MEDICAL: WATER-CURE. 

Confessions of a Water- Patient ; ina Letter toW. Har- 
rison Ainsworth, Esq., Editor of the ‘‘ New Monthly 
Magazine.’ By Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, Bart. 
12mo, pp. 98. Colburn. 

Tuts is a glorious country we live in. Health, 
next to mammon, is the deity most worshipped, and 
worshipped in the greatest variety of forms. At 
the foot of Ducrow’s monument lie his sculptured 
glove and buskin, and they are sufficient to inti- 
mate his histrionic distinction; but were a monu- 
ment erected to Hygeia in the centre of Trafalgar 
Square, the whole space would not suffice for her 
emblematic trophies or her mysterious triumphs, 
even if the celebrated fountains were reserved for 
patent pills, piled like cannon-balls in an arsenal, 
although more insidious in their deadly mission. 
The “ people,” a class which does not admit of 
rivalry in wisdom, only tolerates the educated ca- 
pabilities of a medical man for the sake of his 
drugs. The “ people” pay gladly for herbs and 
chemicals, what they refuse as the reward of sci- 
entific advice. They value the filthy stuff, and 
despise the judgment which directs it. The con- 
sequence is, that the profession, prostituting itself 
for its daily food, is degraded and distrusted. The 
rich and the intellectual, acting upon impulse, and 
unrestrained by circumstances which control half 
of mankind, remove themselves altogether from 
the tainted sphere, and, to avuid Scylla, fall into 
Charybdis. One respectable gentleman starves 
himself on infinitesimal diet; a still more distin- 
guished lady is visited by a nervous and hysterical 
exaltation, which is attributed to an occult power 
called Mesmerism. Another eminent individual, 
accustomed for half a century to good living—to 
the strain of mind and body—to restless, striving, 
ambitious purposes—to the ever-spurring on of be- 
ing and intellect up to its highest,—feels his frame 
break beneath him, seeks relief in drugs, or forgets 
his ailments in excitement, till nearly shattered ; 
“ then he whom the regular physician has sought 
in vain to reduce to a daily pint of sherry,” volun- 
tarily resigns himself to the despotism of the 
water-cure. He gives up all strong potations, 
abandons business and care of every kind, goes to 
bed early and gets up early, takes exercise, and 
enjoys moderate but satisfactory meals, drinks 
tumblers of cold water, takes cold baths, and re- 
poses for hours in a wet sheet. 





This one would think sufficient for the most en- 








thusiastic worshipper of the most exacting Hygeia; 
but not so, according to Sir E. Bulwer Lytton. 
There must also be pleasant scenery: “ the land- 
scape is a perpetual pleasure to the eye—the moun- 
tains furnish the exercise most suited to the cure : 
Man muss Gebirge haben, ‘ one must have moun- 
tains,’ is the saying of Preissnitz.” 

Never have any of the personified powers which 
have ever, directly or indirectly, contributed to 
assuage pain or relieve disease had a more grace- 
ful, a more earnest or winning advocate, than Un- 
dine has met with in Sir E. Bulwer Lytton. In 
making water-drinkers he may hope to beat Father 
Mathew; and we only wish he may live to enjoy 
the reward of being loved by those whom he shall 
reclaim ! ! 


The Half-Yearly Abstract of the Medical Sciences: 
being a Practical and Analytical Digest of the Con- 
tents of the principal British and Continental Medical 
Works published in the preceding Six Months : to- 
gether with a series of Critical Reports on the pro- 
gress of Medicine and the Collateral Sciences during 
the same period. Edited by W. H. Ranking, M.D. 
Cantab. &c. Vol. I. Jan. to June, 1845. 8vo, 
pp. 390. London, J. Churchill. 

WE takeblame to ourselves for not having previous! y 
called the attention of our professional readers to 
this very valuable work. We can scarcely imagine 
one which will be more gladly received by them, or 
more useful both to town and country practitioners. 
It is utterly impossible that any medical man can 
keep pace with the wide-spread and diffuse lite- 
rature of the healing art. If he is in large practice, 
he has not time; if he is in small practice, it is 
very likely that he cannot afford to take in all the 
various medical publications of the day. This 
Half-Yearly Abstract promises to meet all these dif- 
ficulties, and one man’s industry will glean intel- 
lectual food for hundreds. Dr. Ranking appears 
to have performed his task most creditably; the 
type is-also small, and the volume contains a pro- 
digious quantity of important and useful profes- 
sional information. 

Illustrations of Modern Mesmerism, from Personal In- 
vestigation. By John Forbes, M.D., F.R.S., Phy- 
sician to her Majesty’s Household. 12mo, pp. 
101. J. Churchill. 

Dr. Fores continues in this small tract to give 
his persevering exposures of the humbug of clair- 
voyance and other of the more marvellous pheno- 
mena of mesmerism. To any one who wants 
half-an-hour’s most amusing reading, we heartily 
recommend these experiments upon the clairvoyant 
powers of Alexis, Adolphe, the Friulein von Gén- 
nern, and George Goble; the last upon his knees 
confessing his roguery being the climax to pheno- 
mena the truthfulness of which there are people 
who assert that to deny is to disavow the evi- 
dence of the senses! 


The Ladies’ Medical Friend ; with Advice to Mothers 
on the Management of Infants, §c. By W. Hamil- 
ton Kittoe,.M.D. Second edition. 12mo, pp. 
276. Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper. 

Consumption and Asthma: the New Cure ; in which is 
demonstrated the Fallacy of the Present Method of 
treating Diseases of the Chest by the Lancet, Pur- 
gatives, and Mercury, §c. Taesame. 12mo, pp. 
128. 

A seconD edition of both of these little books 

would shew that Dr. Kittoe has readers, and, what 

is probably of more importance, believers. Where 
medical treatment is removed from the profession 
into the hands of ladies, the instructions given them 
are of great importance: accordingly, we have 
read through the first work attentively, and can 
conscientiously recommend it as carefully and ju- 
diciously written. We must, however, make one 
objection: it is to the use of injections in amenor- 
rhea, a ptactice which is abhorrent in our eyes. 

The recommendation of marriage as a cure ought 

to obtain a host of patients.—The second work on 

the list has not an ingenuous title. Dr. Kittoe must 
be perfectly well aware that the lancet, purgatives, 
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and mercury, are almost universally exploded, ex- 
cept in particular cases, by the profession, and 
that such cannot be called “ the present method.” 
As to the “ new cure,’ we have sought for it in 
vain. We have not, except in the case of the bruised 
snails and hartshorn-shavings as a succedaneum 
for ass’s milk, found any thing new in Dr. Kit- 
toe’s treatment, especially of consumption; while, 
on the contrary, with all due respect, for want of 
space or other reasons, we have found much to be 
wanting, 








POETRY.—CENTO. 


A Romance of London. 

Colburn. 

Tue talent displayed in the first part of this ano- 
nymous poem demanded and obtained from us a 
length of review more than commensurate to its 
extent, but not so as to its merits (Lit. Gaz., No. 
1509). Whisper has since attributed it to Sir Ed- 
ward Lytton; and to judge by internal evidences, 
we see no reason why it may not be his. But as, 
to use a vulgar phrase, it pitches into particular 
individuals and parties not of the lower order, it 
is probable that the authorship will not be spe- 
cially claimed, at least for a season, And guess- 
work, moreover, is a stimulus to public curiosity, 
and a ruse not unfrequently resorted to; so we 
take Timon as we find him in Part II. 

It is not quite equal to its predecessor, but has 
still enough to recommend it to more than common 
notice. It opens with a compliment to our smoky 
metropolis : 

‘* London, I take thee to a Poet’s heart! 

For those that seek a Helicon thou art! 

Let schoolboy Strephons bleat of flocks and fields, 

Each street of thine a loftier Idyl yields: 

Fed by all life, and fanned by every wind, 

There burns the quenchless Poetry—Mankind !” 

There is then a retrospective glance at the olden 
times: to 

‘landward, trace where thieves their festive hall 

Hold by the dens of Law (worst thief of all!), 

The antique Temple of the arméd Zeal 

That wore the cross a mantle to the steel; 

‘Time’s dreary void the kindling dream supplies, 

The walls expand, the shadowy towers arise, 

* And forth, as when by Richard’s lion side, . 

For Christ and Fame, the Warrior-Phantoms ride !” 
Upon which there is the following note: “ A fa- 
vourite rendezvous a few years since (and probably 
even still) for the heroes of that fraternity more 
dear to Mercury than to Themis, was held at 
Devereux Court, occupying a part of the site on 
which stood the residence of the Knights Tem- 
plars.” — 

This is rather hard upon Devereux Court, the 
site of the late excellent Grecian Hotel (much en- 
joyed by us, and eminent friends still living, in 
early life), and still perfumed by Twinings’ teas, 
if not neutralised by Twinings’ bank. But our 
poetical (if not all our) readers would rather, we 
opine, like to have a ae of the “ pitching into 
Solks” to which we have alluded. Vide Tennyson, 
grilled in verse and prose: 

** No tawdry grace shall womanise my pen! 

Even in a love-song, man should write for men! 

Not miné, not mine (O Muse forbid!) the boon 

Of borrowed notes, the mock-bird’s modish tune, 

The jingling medley of purloined conceits, 

Outbabying Wordsworth, and outglittering Keates, 

Where all the airs of patchwork-pastoral chime 

To drowsy ears in Tennys0nian rhyme! 

Am I enthralled but by the sterile rule, 

The formal pupil of a frigid school, 

If to old laws my Spartan tastes adhere, 

If the old vigorous music chafms my ear, 

Where sense with sound, and ease with weight combine, 

In the pure silver of Pope’s ringing line; 

Or where the pulse of man beats loud and strong 

In the frank flow of Dryden’s lusty song?) : 

Let School-Miss Alfred vent her chaste delight 

On ‘darling little rooms so warm and bright!’ 

a, ig — fs : yrasevees stain, ‘ 

. And catch her ‘ blue fly singing i’ ‘pane. 
9 cg by Critics, tho’ shored by Blaes, 

Tho’ Peel with pudding plump‘te puling Muse, 

Tho’ Theban taste the Saxon’s,purse controls, 

And ions Tennyson, while starves a Knowles, 
Rather be thou, my poor Pierian Maid, 

Decent at least, in Hayley’s weeds arrayed, 
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Than patch with frippery every tinsel line, 
And flaunt, admired, the Rag Fair of the Nine!” 
Upon which passage, the notes run— 
“* O darling room, my heart’s delight, 
. * * * 

There is no room so exquisite, 

No little room so warm and bright, 

Wherein to read, wherein to write.’—Tennyson. 
“ The whole of this poem(!!!) is worth reading, 
in order to see to what depth of silliness the human 
intellect can descend. * * * I have no blind 
enthusiasm for Mr. Knowles, and I allow both the 
grave faults of his diction, and the somewhat nar- 
row limits within which is contracted his know- 
ledge of character and life; but no one can deny 
that he has nobly supported the British drama— 
that he has moved the laughter and tears of thou- 
sands—that he forms an actual, living, and im- 
perishable feature in the loftier literature of his 
time—that the history of the English stage can 
never be rewritten hereafter, without long and hon- 
ourable mention of the author of ‘ Virginius’ and 
the ‘Hunchback.’ The most that can be said of 
Mr. Tennyson is, that he is the favourite of a small 
circle ; to the mass of the public little more than 
his name is known; he has moved no thousands— 
he has created no world of characters—he has la- 
boured out no deathless truths, nor enlarged our 
knowledge of the human heart by the delineation 
of various and elevating passions; he has lent a 
stout shoulder to no sinking but manly cause, dear 
to the nation and to art; yet, if the uncontradicted 
statement in the journals be true, this gentleman 
has been quartered on the public purse; he in the 
prime of life, belonging to a wealthy family, with- 
out, I believe, wife or children; at the very time 
that Mr. Knowles was lecturing for bread in fo- 
reign lands, verging towards old age, unfriended 
even by the public he has charmed! Such is the 
justice of our ministers, such the national gratitude 
to those whom we thank and—starve!” 

Returning to the town, we are told of those in 
its roar: 

‘* Who tread with jaded step the weary mill— 

Grind at the wheel, and call it ‘ Pleasure’ still ;~ 

Gay without mirth, fatigued without employ,— 

Slaves to the joyless phantom of a Joy.” 

And this introduces a new character, Arden, to 
contrast, or rather to compare, with the misan- 
thrope Morvale. He is a nobleman of the highest 
birth and the largest possessions, 

“ Simple himself, but regal in his train— 

Lavish of stores he seemed but to disdain ; 

To art a Medici—to want a God, 

Life’s rougher paths grew level where he trod. 

Yet are those rougher paths by sages prized, 

For where least equal, there most civilised; 

And modern wisdem but delusion sees 

In the warm code of antique charities. 

Let-the world run upon its own sure wheel— 

Ye check its progress if ye pause to feel. 

Art thou sincere, poor Lazarus to aid? 

Then help plump Dives to expand his trade: 

He best the doctrines Christ bequeathed fulfils, 
Who slays most children, and employs most mills! 

So, o’er the crushed the social car proceeds— 

Ind has its Moloch — boast thy Marshall, Leeds !” 

This is another “ pitch,” and proves the author, 
at any rate, not a member of the Anti-Corn-Law 
League. The unhappy aristocrat becomes an in- 
timate friend of the Timon: 

“ Each had some points in common: mostly those 
From which the plant of human friendship grows. 
Each had known strong vicissitudes in life ; 
The present ease, and the remembered strife. 
Each, ne from differing causes, nursed a mind 
At war with Fate, and chafed against his kind, 
Each with a searching eye had sought to scan 
The solemn Future, soul predicts to man; 
And each forgot how, cloud-like, passions mar, 
In the vexed wave, the mirror of the star ;— 
How all the unquiet thoughts which life supplies 
pr swell the ocean but to veil the skies; 
And dark to Manhood grow the heaven that smiled 
On the clear vision Nature gave the Child. 
* * * * 
So, while the conscience chid, the charm enchained, 
And the heart envied what the soul disdained.” 
_ Against this cheerless dogma a happier couplet 
in the fellow-passage may be set: 
“ The smallest circle guards the happiest state. 





Earth’s real wealth is in the heart ; —in truth 
As life looks brightest in the m 9d of youth, 
So simple wants — the simple state most far 
From that entangled maze in which we are,— 
Seem unto nations what youth is to man.” 
Yet Arden’s sorrow : 
“ It is that youth expended life too soon: 
A morn too glowing sets in storm at noon. 
He proceeds in his confession : 


*T tell of guilt,—and guilt all men must own, 
Who but avow the loves their youth has known. 
Preach as we will, in this wrong world of ours, 
Man’s fate and woman’s are contending powers ; 
Each strives to dupe the other in the pe 
Guilt to the victor—to the vanquished shame!” 


Lord Arden’s “ Tale” is told at length, and is 
one of unequal, secret, and unfortunate love ; 
which differs little from the usual romances of its 
class. There are, however, some more pitches and 
fine thoughts distributed over the web, Thus— 
pitch into the royal want of patronage to poets; 

“ Reared in a court, a man while yet aboy, | 

Hermes said, ‘ Rise,’ and Venus sighed, ‘ Enjoy ; 

My earlier dreams, like tints in rainbows given, 

Caught from the Muse, glowed but in clasping heaven ; 

The bird-like instinct of a sphere afar 

Pined for the air, and chafed against the bar. 

But can to Guelphs Augustan tastes belong ? 

Or Georgium Sidus look benign on song? 

My short-lived Muse the ungenial climate tried, — 

Breathed some faint warbles, caught a cold and died !” 

Poetic: 

“ O heavenly Moon, circling with magic hues 

And mystic beauty all thy beams suffuse, - 

Is not in love thine own fair secret seen ? 

Love smooths the ru: —love exalts the mean ! 

Love in each ray inspires the hush’d alarm, 

Love silvers every shadow into charm !"* 

The next quotation we have to make is so warm 
and gratifying a tribute of praise to our ENLARGED 
Literary Gazette, that we cannot refrain from quot- 
ing it; 

* In truth, 

He who is great in age should be in youth. 

Lo, your commencement !’ 

And my kinsman set 

Before the eyes it brightened—the Gazette !” 

The diabolus suggests that this may allude to a 
promotion or official appointment in the London, 
or government, Gazetie ; but we never before heard 
of any compliment paid to that Periodical; and 
therefore must take it to ourselves. We thank our 
anonymous friend, and trust that we shall not 
only brighten many more thousands of eyes, but 
enlighten many more thousands of minds every 
week of our existence. 

Which hope having uttered, we bid adieu to 
Timon, till his third voice is uttered. 


Dramatic Sketches and other Poems, By the Rev. 
James Wills, A.M. Pp. 345. Dublin, Curry 
and Co.; London, Longmans. 

Tuart these performances have appeared in Black- 

wood’s Magazine (the “Court of Darkness” in 1828), 

in the Dublin University Magazine (the “ Daughter 

of Time,” 1836, and the “ Death of Nero,’ 1838), 

and in the Dublin Penny Journal (a meritorious 

periodical with a humble name), is presumptive 
evidence in their favour, But having been so 
published, they become exceptions to our general 
rule; which, in regard to contemporaries of our 
own genus, is,—-save the maxim!—to let every 
herring hang by its own head—or, if preferred, its 
own fale. We nevertheless select the following, as - 
exemplary of Mr, Wills’ talent; 


“ Old Times, 
Where is that spirit of our prime, 
The aed id da : 


ri) y? 
Have the lite and power of that honoured time 
All passed away— 
When old friendship breathed, and old kindness wreathed 
The cot and castle in kindred claim, 
And the tie was holy of service lowly, 
And Neighbour was a brother’s name? 


And the streams of love and charity 
And kind welcome held the portal f 
ny welcome t y 
To none denied ; - si 
And blessed from far rose that kindly star, 
The o’er the well-known hall, 


The sont hearth, the genial mirth— 
Has Time, the tyrant, stilled them all? 
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Old homes are fallen—old courts are green ; 
The cold calm sky 
Looks in on many a once-loved scene 
Of days gone m- . 
Old homes stand on, but their —_—_ are gone, 
Their manners are new, and their masters strange ; 
They know no trace of that frank old race 
Swept off by the tide of time and change. 
Oh! wouldst thou mourn? Go trace the path, 
The far wild road, 
To some old hill where ruin hath 
: ts lone abode— t 
Where morn is sleeping, and dank dews weeping— 
Where the grey moss grows on the lintel-stone— 
Where the raven haunts, and the wild weed flaunts, 
And old remembrance broods alone ! 
There weep—for generous hearts dwelt there, 
To pity true: 
Each light and shade of joy and care 
These old walls knew. 
With weary ray the eye of day 
Looks lifeless on the mouldering mound : 
Its pride is blighted !—but the sun ne’er lighted 
A happier home in his bright round. 
There smiles, whose light hath past away, 
Bound young hearts fast ; 
And hope gilt many a coming day, 
ow long, long past. 
There was beauty’s flower and manhood’s power— 
The frail, proud things in which mortals trust : 
And yon hall was loud with a merry crowd 
Of breasts long mingled in the dust. 
There, too, the poor and weary sought 
Relief and rest. 
His song the wandering harper brought, 
These eg sent nal hone brigh 
ere lay rose li y, and young eyes shone brightly, 
And in sunshine ever life's prem he rolled on ; _ 
And no thought came hither how time could wither— 
Yet time stole by, and they are gone! 
And there—the breast were cold indeed 
That would not feel 
How, with the same relentless speed, 
r seasons steal. 
The princely towers and pleasant bowers 
May scoff the hours with gallant show— 
In vain—they are what once these were, 
And in their turn must lie as low.” 


Gifted with powers to indite such poesy as this, 
we think the writer could hardly sustain the state- 
ment in his dedication. He tells us (for instance, 
and modestly enough) —* In the publication of these 
poems, Iam not deluded by the vain hope of what 
is usually regarded as success. Such an expecta- 
tion I am desirous to disclaim, as it might be 
thought to imply no small presumption. It would 
certainly imply no slight ignorance of the present 
state of literature, and of the real temper of this 
transitionary generation, which travels by steam, 
and talks by electricity—not to speak of printing 
by sunshine, and other greater wonders coming, 
and to come—which must leave the inventions of 
the poet at an humble distance. I do not speak of 
the broad, deep swell of social change, which is 
beginning to be felt by all, and to move the hearts 
and sober the spirits of those whom the poet might 
hope to win, I have too long and too earnestly 
watched the action of those forces by which the 
public mind is governed, to entertain any hope 
that the strong currents of tendency are to be 
stayed for me.” 

in the preface we are told of “ comprehensive 
omissions” (a curious sort of phrase) ; but there is 
& promise of a future volume from the same hand, 
to comprehend them in another way. 


The Merrythought for 1846. By William Gaspey. 
Pp. 21, London, R. Willoughby; Newcastle, 
Finlay and Charlton; Sunderland, Williams 
and Garbutt. 

Tue son of a popular writer, Mr. W. Gaspey is al- 

ready known to yeaders as the author of several 

little productions like the present. The following 
is a pleasing sample of these trifles, appropriate to 
the hour : 
“ Oh! the merry Christmas-tide, 
With its long and festive nights, 


When the pe beside, 
We recall our old delights ; 


When ’mid friends of early hours 
Smiles our wrinkled brows illume, 

And we feel there still are flowers 
Time has robbed not of their bloom, 


Links have fallen from the chain 
ted band : 


f our soul-uni! 





Kindred spirits! that remain, 
Heart to heart, and hand to hand, 
Twine more closely than before 
Life had lost its summer-prime, 
And give honour, as of yore, 
To the merry Christmas-time. 


The blossoms of the holly 

In our halls and chambers glow, 
While sanctioneth sweet folly 

Our pale guest, the mistletoe ; 
And around the wassail-bowl 

Float the strains of wit and mirth— 
Oh, may many seasons roll 

Ere their lustre fades from earth! 


All untouched by heathen change, 
Long may Christmas rites remain, 
In renewing which we range 
Childhood's flower-paths o’er again. 
And oh, minstrels of our isle! 
With the music of a rhyme, 
And the sunshine of a smile, 
Welcome merry Christmas-time !" 





WELLS'S ANTIQUITIES OF SPAIN. 
[Second notice.] 

In Toledo our gifted countryman is at home; and 
his varied details ofits appearance, its treasures of 
art, its inhabitants, and other points deserving of 
the notice of the intelligent ofall nations, rivet our 
attention. Some idea of them may be formed from 
the imperfect selections we are enabled to offer; 
and yet we must begin by slighting the story of 
Florinda, so characteristic of the age to which it 
belongs, and of which some relics in stone and tra- 
dition yet court the curiosity of the traveller. A 
beautiful view of the city itself entices us into the 
interior, where stands another magnificent cathe- 
dral. Upon this our author suggests some philoso- 
phical considerations : 

“ Every successive era of civilisation, with the 
concomitant religion on which it has been founded, 
and from which it has taken its peculiar mould, 
has, after maintaining its ground with more or !ess 
lustre, and throughout a greater or smaller dura- 
tion, arrived at its inevitable period of decline and 
overthrow. In ceasing, however, to live, and to 
fill society far and wide with its enlightening in- 
fluence,—in exchanging its erect attitude for the 
prostrate one consequent on its fall,—seldom has a 
creed, which has long held possession of the most 
enlightened intellects of our race for the time being, 
undergone an entire extinction, so as to disappear 
altogether from the face of the earth, and leave no 
trace of its existence. The influence of the soil, 
formation, and climate of the region, in the bosom 
of which such civilisation has had its birth, on the 
dispositions and faculties of the race which has be- 
come its depositary, has always set its peculiar 
mark on its monuments, whether civil, military, 
or religious, but especially the last; which monu- 
ments, surviving the reign of the power to which 
they owe their existence, prolong and sanctify its 
memory, while they stand, erect and silent, over 
its grave; and furnish valuable information and 
benefit to those future generations sufficiently en- 
lightened to consult them. If this theory of suc- 
cessions and vicissitudes be consonant (which pro- 
bably no one will deny) with the march of events on 
the surface of this our planet, then do the circum- 
stances of the present situation invest, as far as 
regards Spain, those relics of human genius and 
human enthusiasm, the venerable temples of her 
declining faith, with an interest beyond that which 
they have possessed at any period since their foun- 
dation. It is impossible to have paid any attention 
to the events of the last few years, without having 
received the conviction that the reign of Chris- 
tianity is here fast approaching—not the com- 
mencement, but the termination of its decline. 
Spaniards will never do things by halves; and will 
probably prefer the entire overthrow of ancient 
customs to the system pursued in France, of prop- 
ping up, by government enactments and salaries, 
a tottering edifice of external forms, long since 
divested of its foundation of public belief. To 
speak correctly, the decline of religious supremacy 
in Spain is by no means recent. It was coeval 
with that of the arts, and of the political grandeur 








of the country, The gradual cessation of the vast 
gifts and endowments for the erection of the reli- 
gious establishments was a system of devotional 
enthusiasm having passed its zenith. Had not this 
occurred nearly three centuries back, Madrid would 
not have wanted a cathedral. Nothing could ever 
have tended more directly to compromise the dura- 
bility of Christianity in Spain, than the final ex- 
pulsion or extermination of the Moors and Jews. 
Had Torquemada and a few others possessed heads 
as clear and calculating as their hearts were reso- 
lute and inexorable—a knowledge of human nature 
as profound as their ambition of divine honours was 
exalted, they would have taken care not entirely to 
deprive the Church of food for its passions and 
energies. They would not have devoured all their 
heretics at a single meal, but would have exercised 
more ménagement and less voracity. They would 
have foreseen that by burning a few hundred Jews 
and Arabs less each year, nourishment would re- 
main to animate the declamations of preachers, and 
the energies of the faithful ; without which the fatal 
effects of sloth and indifference must inevitably take 
root in the imaginations, and eventually undermine 
their lofty fabric. The decline was, however, so 
gradual as to exercise no perceptible influence on 
the general conduct of the population, by whom 
forms were still observed, churches filled, and acts 
of devotion unceasingly accomplished. A variety 
of causes (into a description of which it is not my 
object, nor would it be your wish, that I should 
enter, but of which one of the most influential has 
been the importation of foreign ideas—as well 
through natural channels, as by special and inter- 
ested exertions) has precipitated the dénouement of 
this long-commenced revolution; and that with so 
headlong a rapidity, that, in that Spain which sur- 
passed all other nations in bigoted attachment to 
religious rites, the confiscation of all the posses- 
sions of the church, under a promise (not to be 
performed) of salaries for a certain number of ec- 
clesiastics, insufficient for the continuation of the 
ancieht ceremonies, is received by the population 
with indifference! The Cathedral of Toledo, de- 
prived of the greater number of its functionaries, 
—including its archbishop and fifty-six of its sixty 
canons, and no longer possessing, out of an income 
of hundreds of thousands sterling, a treasure sufti- 
cient for providing brooms and sweepers for its 
pavement,—will, in perhaps not much more than 
another year, if the predictions of the inhabitants 
be verified, be finally closed to public worship. 
The same interest, therefore, which surrounded 
the Arab monuments three centuries since, and the 
Roman edifices of Spain in the fifth century, at- 
taches itself now to the Christian temples; which, 
at this crisis, offer themselves to the tourist in the 
sad but attractive gloom of approaching death ; 
since depriving them of the pomp and observances 
which filled their tall arcades with animation is 
equivalent to separating a soul from a body.” 

We must not, however, dwell on such lessons, 
notwithstanding their instructiveness: our next 
extract will command more popular regard. Here 
is yet religious wealth and grandeur : 

“The great sacristy contains some good paint- 
ings, particularly the ceiling by Giordano—a mo- 
dern tomb of the late archbishop, Cardinal de 
Bourbon, and a series of narrow doors, within which 
are recesses. The first of these contains the crown 
and bracelets of the Virgin of the Sagrario: in four 
others are preserved magnificent ornaments of 
silver, representing emblematically the four quar- 
ters of the globe. Each quarter is personified by 
a figure invested with the attributes which charac- 
terise the region she represents, seated on a large 
silver globe, on the front of which is traced the 
quarter represented. The globe is supported by 
figures of animals. In the last of these recesses is 
seen the sword of Alonzo the Sixth, who won To- 
ledo from the Moors. It is small, and unorna. 
mented, except by a hilt of embossed silver, on 
which the arms are repeated four times. In the 
smaller sacristy within are several good pictures, 
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but not so remarkable as to prevent their being 
eclipsed by the splendid robe of the Virgin of the 
neighbouring Sagrario, here exhibited, extended 
flat on-a semicircular board, such being the form 
of the garment. No one knows the value of this 
treasure. During the Peninsular war, the arch- 
bishop, in order to spare the French generals too 
great a temptation, conveyed it, together with what- 
ever else deserved the precaution, to Cadiz. It is 
embroidered almost entirely with pearls on a tissue 
of silver; but none of the silver is visible without 
separating the pearls, diamonds, &c., with the 
fingers. Most of the larger pearls possess the irre- 
gular sort of beaten shape often observed in the 
best specimens. Some are enormous. Numbers 
of diamonds, rubies, and other stones are admitted 
in the upper part, to vary and enliven the effect of 
the different designs of the embroidery. .In an- 
other case is extended the front-piece, worn toge- 
ther with the robe, which is open in front. The 
robe sits nearly in the fashion ofa lady’s cloak, but 
perfectly stiff, and wideninfy as it descends, so much 
as to make the figure assume the appearance of a 
triangle, of which the base is longer than the two 
other sides. The opening in front corresponds 
with the outline of the two sides, being wider below 
than above, although not in as great a degree. 
This opening is occupied by the front-piece, which 
is much smaller than the robe, but still more valu- 
able, being principally worked in brilliants. It 
contains also every variety of precious stones, in- 
troduced as their colours may happen to accord 
with the design. In addition to these is shewn the 
dress of the Bambino, similar in materials to the 
two others; but the pearls and diamonds more 
equally distributed. _But the marvel of this cos- 
tume is the crown. This ornament adds to the 
splendour of its materials, the most exquisite and 
elaborate workmanship. _ It would require hours to 
appreciate the labour and taste displayed in all its 
details. Marshal Soult, could he but see it, would 
order masses for the soul of the prelate who spared 
him such a temptation, The diamonds, especially 
those which compose a cross surmounting the 
centre, are of the purest water, and of immense 
size. But in the midst of the dazzling and harmo- 
nious intricacy of this gem of all colours, there is 
a centre of attraction, which took my fancy more 
than the rest. Immediately under the centre ball 
(an immense spherical emerald, which supports 
the diamond cross) is a small bird suspended on a 
hook within the crown. -All the parts of this bird 
are composed of white enamel, except the body, 
around which the wings, legs, neck, and head, are 
attached, and which consists of a pearl of an oval 
form, about the size of a sparrow’s egg. The move- 
ment of the statue during a procession keeps the 
bird (hanging from its hook) in constant agitation, 
and produces the effect of a living bird enclosed 
in.a cage of preciuus stones. A pair of bracelets, 
pes no less magnificence than the crown, 
ut rather too heavy and bulky to be graceful, are 
suspended in the same recess, and worn on the 
same occasions, It should not be forgotten, as a 
proof of the judgment shewn in the choice of orna- 
ments, which, as far as regards the front, consist 
aaa nga of diamonds, that the complexion of the 
irgin of the Sagrario is more than dark—in fact, 
quite black. The innermost of the three apartments 
forming the chapel of the Sagrario is called the 
Ochavo, and is the deposit of a collection of relics 
of all kinds. It is an octagon, surmounted at an 
elevation of more than double its diameter by a 
dome ornamented with excellent painting. -The 
walls are faced with the .best Spanish marbles. 
Each.of the eight sides contains an open recess 
reaching to the first cornice—an elevation of about 
twenty-five feet; and in these recesses are con- 
tained all the valuable relics belonging to the 
cathedral—a rich display of silver statues, reli- 
quaries, coffins, chests, and crosses of gold and 
silver, some containing jewels of great value. A 
silyer statue of Saint Ferdinand wearing a golden 
crown is among the objects most worthy of remark ; 


also a cross containing a portion of the true cross, 
presented to the cathedral by St. Louis. This and 
several other relics, such as a phial containing the 
Virgin’s milk, a portion of our Saviour’s purple 
garment, &c., were presented to the cathedral by 
St. Louis on his return from the East, and are here 
preserved, together with the letter in his own hand- 
writing, which accompanied them. The Virgin of 
the Sagrario receives by far the greatest share of 
devotion brought to the numerous shrines of this 
vast temple, even greater than that offered at the 
high altar. More masses are performed at her altar 
than at all the others added together. The aisles 
facing her antechapel are constantly filled with a 
crowd of kneeling votaries. She stands in the 
second enclosure, turning her back to the Ochavo. 
An iron railing separates her apartment from the 
first chapel, which is usually open to the aisles. 
She stands consequently in full view, magnificently 
robed in a fac-simile imitation of her pearl dress, 
the original being only worn on one or two occa- 
sions during the year.” 

From the holy cathedral, and its sumptuous 
treasures, we trust it will not be held sacrilegious, 
or even profane, to descend to common life and the 
cafés of Spain. 

“ At Burgos (our author says) I found the gefe 
potion, or governor of the province, sipping his 
emonade in the evening at the café; his elbow 
brushing the back of a mayoral of a diligence, and 
surrounded by an assemblage of all classes of the 
male inhabitants of the town. ‘hese cafés are 
curious establishments; they are divided into two 
classes—the café, properly so called, and the botil- 
leria—in which tea and coffee are not usually 
called for, but all the other refreshments of the 
café; such as helados (frozen beverages of all sorts), 
sorbetes (ices), liqueurs, wines, &c. These latter 
are the resort, in some towns, of both sexes, and, 
indeed, the cafés also, in a less degree. But the 
etiquette in these things differs in the different 
provinces. - At Madrid, where foreign customs 
first penetrate, ladies are rarely seen in these re- 
sorts; by which they are considerable Josere. No 
doubt, were the attractions of French cafés suffi- 
ciently powerful, your sex would not have withered 
them, by their disdain, into the uncivilised dens 
which they are. You are not of course invited by 
the billiard tables, or by the allurements of black 
coffee and cognac; but were the waiters to set 
before you a tumbler of frozen lemonade, after a 
July evening’s dusty walk, you would speedily 
bring such habits into fashion. Much as the re- 
freshments of Spanish cafés have been celebra- 
ted, their fame is surpassed by the reality. It is 
only when you have panted through a southern 
summer’s day, and breathed an atmosphere of fire, 
that you are disposed to receive the illustration of 
the full sense of the word ‘refreshment,’ and it is 
then they hand you a brobdignag goblet brimful 
of frozen orange-water, or lemonade, or snow- 
white. orgeat, which, from the imperceptible in- 
roads made by the teaspoon on its closing-up sur- 
face, appears likely to last you the whole night. 
These, and other similar luxuries, including the 
ices, at which those of a Grange or Tortoni would 
melt with jealousy,. are plentiful in second and 
third-rate towns, and rank among the necessaries 
of life, rather than as objects of indulgence. They 
are of course cheap, or it would not answer. The 
poor apply to the distributors of iced barley-water, 
who carry about a sort of cask, strapped between 
their shoulders, and containing ice in the centre, 
to maintain the frigidity of the beverage. By low- 
ering and advancing the left shoulder, the vendor 
pours the contents of the cask through a small 
neck or pipe into the glasses, which he carries in 
a flat basket with cellaret partitions, A tumbler 
of this costs a halfpenny; its imbibing occupies 
two or three minutes, and assuages for hours the 
sufferings of the thirstiest palate. At Madrid, the 
cafés have each its political colour, except that 
called Del Principe, after the adjoining theatre. 





In this politics are less characterised, Literature 


having here taken up her quarters. It is probable 
that she is a less profitable customer, being habi- 
tually less thirsty. Accordingly, on putting your 
head into the door, you see a saloon far more bril- 
liantly lighted up than the others; but the peripa- 
tetic doctrines seem to prevail. Few persons are 
seated at the tables; and instead of the more pro- 
fitable wear and tear of broken glasses, the pro- 
ptietor probably finds substituted a thankless 
annual item for worn-out floors. In the same 
street there is a club; but this is an exotic impor- 
tation, and on the exclusive plan, not quite of 
London, but of the Paris cercles. In the cafés of 
Toledo, on the days of fiesta, the fair sex predomi- 
nates, especially in summer. The great resort is, 
however, the Zocodover, from nine to ten in the 
evening. This little irregularly formed plaza is 
crowded like an assembly-room, and possesses its 
rows of trees, although a respectable oak would 
almost fill it. A soirée has occasionally been 
known to be given in Toledo; but it is an occur- 
rence of much rarity, and mostly occasioned . by 
some unusual event,—the arrival of a public 
singer, or, still more unusual, a newly-made for- 
tune. * * - 

“ The every-day amusements consist in an infa- 
mous theatre, and the promenade ; this is only on 
saints’ days; but these are almost every day. On 
six or seven occasions in the year, these prome- 
nades are absolute events, and much looked forward 
to. Jt is necessary to inquire which is the pro- 
menade patronised by the saint of the great days 
whoever he is, and take your place in the tide, for 
no one absents himself. Dresses for these céle- 
brations are things premeditated ; and the effect 
produced, and all the little events and rencontres 
of the day, form for each belle thrilling subjects 
of retrospection. Mantillas may be trimmed, and 
innocent plots woven, for these occasions, without 
danger of disappointment by clouds or storms; 
and instead of the Virgin being implored that the 
sun may shine, who never disappoints them, she is 
sometimes requested to inspire some ruse for a 
momentary escape from his too searching efful- 
gence. Here may fair foreigners feast their eyes 
on fawn-coloured majos, whose every step (although 
no more exalted beings than butchers, postilions, 
horsedealers, and such like) would be envied by 
Antinous and Apollo. I should advise no veils, 
nor winkings, nor blinkings on these occasions, 
but eyes wide open, for never more (the Pyrenees 
once repassed) will their orbits expand to the 
forms and costumes of blackguards half so beau- 
tiful.” 

(Conclusion in our next.] 





LORD CAMPBELL’s CHANCELLORS, 

[Second notice.) 
WE proceed (sans phrase) with this work. In 
the reign of Henry III. John Maunsel was chan- 
eellor; and Lord C. states that “ if Maunsel 
did not reach the mitre, he was a considerable 
pluralist, as he is computed to have held at once 
700 ecclesiastical livings; having, [ presume, 
presented himself to all that fell vacant and were 
in the gift of the crown while he was chancellor. 
Matthew Paris observes of him, that ‘ it may be 
doubted whether he was either a wise or a good 
man who could burden his conscience with the 
care of so many souls.’ ”” 

When he was disposed of, “ in the summer of 
the year 1253, King Henry, being about to lead an 
expedition into Gascony to quell an insurrection 
in that province, appointed Queen Eleanor lady 
keeper of the great seal during his absence, with 
this declaration—‘ that if any thing which might 
turn to the detriment of the crown or realm was 
sealed in the king’s name whilst he continued out 
of the realm with any other seal, it should be 
utterly void.’ The queen was to act with the ad- 
vice of Richard Earl of Cornwall, the king’s brother, 
and others of his council. She accordingly held 
the office nearly a whole year, performing all its 





duties, as well judicial as ministerial. Iam thus 
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bound to include her in the list of ‘ Chancellors 
and Keepers of. the Great Seal,’ whose lives I have 
undertaken to delineate.” 

“It is curious (a little further on continues the 
author) that in the most disturbed: period of this 
turbulent reign, when ignorance seemed to be 
thickening and the human intellect to decline, 
there was written and given to the world the best 
treatise upon law of which England could boast 
till the publication of Blackstone’s Commentaries, 
in the middle of the eighteenth century.* It would 
have been very gratifying to me if this work could 
have been ascribed, with certainty, to any of the 
chancellors whose lives have been noticed. The 
author, usually styled Henry de Bracton, has gone 
by the names of Brycton, Britton, Briton, Breton, 
and Brets; and some have doubted whether all 
these names are not imaginary. From the ele- 
gance of his style and the familiar knowledge he 
displays of the Roman law, I cannot doubt that he 
was an ecclesiastic who had addicted himself to the 
study of jurisprudence; and as he was likely to 
gain advancement from his extraordinary profi- 
‘ciency, he may have been one of those whom I have 
commemorated, although I must confess that he 
rather speaks the language likely to come from a 
disappointed practitioner than of a chancellor who 
had been himself in the habit of making judges. + 
For comprehensiveness, for lucid arrangement, for 
logical precision, this author was unrivalled during 
many ages. Littleton’s work on Tenures, which 
illustrated the reign of Edward IV., approaches 
Bracton ; but how barbarous, in comparison, are 
the Commentaries of Lord Coke, and the law-trea- 
tises of Hale and of Hawkins !{ Towards the end of 
this reign, the office of chief justiciary, which had 
often been found so dangerous to the crown, fell 
into disuse. Hugh le Despenser, in the 49th of 
Henry III., was the last who bore the title.§ The 
hearing of common actions being fixed at West- 
minster by Magna Charta, the Aula Regia was 
gradually subdivided, and certain judges were as- 
signed to hear criminal cases before the king him- 
self, wheresoever he might be, in England. These 
formed the Court of King’s Bench. They were 
called ‘ Justiciarii ad placita coram Rege,’ and the 
one who was to preside ‘ Capitalis justiciarius,’ 
He was inferior in rank to the chancellor, and had 
a salary of only 100 marks a year,|| while the 
chancellor had generally 500. Henceforth the 
chancellor, in rank, power, and emolument, was the 
first magistrate under the crown, and looked up 
to as the great head of the profession of the law.” 

Lord Chancellor Burne], temp. Edward I., is 
highly praised (more highly than we can well ac- 
ccunt for from the facts related), as one who de- 
serves a niche in the gallery of the House of Peers; 


Marleridge, which passed in the 52d of Hen. 3,” 

+ “ Describing the judges of his time he calls them, 
‘ Iusipientes et minus docti, qui cathedram judicandi as. 
cendunt antequam leges dedicerint.” 

+ “ It must be admitted, that juridical writing is a de- 
partment of literature in which the English have been 
very defective, and in which they are greatly excelled by 
the French, the Germans, and even by the Scotch. The 
— state of the common law may now probably be 

st learned from ‘ the notes of Patteson and Williams on 
Sergeant William’s notes on Saunders’s Reports of Cases 
decided in the reign of Charles I1.,’ and written in Nor- 
man-French.” 

¢ ‘* Dugdale, in his Chronica Series, when he comes to 
55 Hen. 3., a.p, 1271, changes the heading of his column 
of justices from ‘ Justiciariorum Anglia’ to ‘ Justic. ad 
Plac. coram ” 

i! “* Dugd. Or. Jur, p. 104. The puisnes had only forty 
pounds a year. The chief justice of Common Pleas had 
one hundred marks, the chief baron forty marks, and th 
puisne barons twenty. 2 Reeve’s Hist. of Law, 91. This 


they were punished in the following reign. The work 
was, however, very light till the times when salaries were 

increased. In the reign of Henry VI. the judges 
never sat more than three hours a day, from eight in the 
morning till eleven, employing the rest of their time in 
refection, reading, and contemplation, while the coun- 
cillors and sergeants went to the paryise at Paul’s to meet 
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When the chancellor was otherwise occupied, he 


the absent chief: 

“Among these was a very liberal supply of 
wine from the king’s vineyards in Gascony. In 
the close roll, 3 Ed. 3. we find the following me- 
morandum respecting what was to be done by the 
customer of Southampton : ‘ Quod de vino banco 
Regis liberando sex dolia et quatuor pipe.’ The 
few bottles of Constantia, till very lately given by 
the crown to the chancellor and the other great 
officers of state, may be considered as the last 
remnant of such gratuities. While Stratford was 
chancellor, it was resolved in parliament ¢ that the 
chancellor is the ordinary of the free chapels of the 
king, and that it belongs to him to visit them b 
virtue of his office.’—Rolls, 8 Ed. 3. vol. ii. p. 77." 

“ The first lay lord chancellor in England was 
Sir Robert Bouchier, knight, a distinguished sol« 
dier.”’ * d e 

“ Sir Robert Parnynge, who now held the great 
seal, was the first regularly bred common lawyer 
who was ever appointed to the office of chancellor 
in England.” 

“ Considering (observes Lord C. on this change) 
how ecclesiastics in those ages had entrenched 
themselves in privileges and immunities, so that 
no civil penalty could regularly be inflicted upon 
them for any public malversation, and that they 
were so much in the habit, when once elevated to 
high station by royal favour, of preferring the ex- 
tension of priestly domination to gratitude or re- 
spect for temporal authority, it seems at first sight 
wonderful that the great offices of state were ever 
bestowed upon them. On the other hand, there 
were peculiar causes which favoured their promo- 
tion. Being the only educated class, they were 
best qualified for civil employments requiring know- 
ledge and address; when raised to the prelacy 
they enjoyed equal dignity with the greatest barons, 
and gave weight by their personal authority to 
the official powers intrusted ‘to them, while at the 
same time they did not excite the envy, jealousy, 
and factious combinations which always arose when 
laymen of obscure birth were elevated to power, 
They did not endanger the crown by accumulating 
wealth or influence in their families; and they 
were restrained by the decency of their character 
from that open rapine and violence so often prac- 
tised by the nobles. These motives had hitherto 
induced Edward to follow the example of his pre- 
decessors, and to employ ecclesiastics as his ini- 
nisters, at the risk of their turning against him 
and setting him at defiance, But, finding that by 
the Clementine Constitutions he was obliged im. 
mediately to release the dismissed chancellor from 
prison, and that the archbishop, whom he likewise 
wished to call to account, fulminated an excom- 
munication against him, he resolved in future to 
employ only men whom he could control and 
punish.” 

The latter remarks apply to the powerful bro« 
thers John and Robert de Stratford. 

Lord Campbell's second volume commences with 
Lord Paulet, afterwards Marquess of Winchester 
and Lord Keeper of the Great Seal, who flourished 
in the times of Henry VIII. (one of whose execu-~ 

|tors he was), Edward VI., Mary, and Elizabeth, 
| His character is defined by himself in seven words ; 
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* he was a willow, not an oak ;”’ and 60 the blasts 
which levelled others during this tyrannical and 
sanguinary epoch, left his supple nature unscathed. 
He was succeeded by Rich, the descendant of a 
sheriff of London, in 1441, and is described by Sir 
Thomas More, on his defence, as having been a very 
dissolute young gentleman. Sometimes such make 
the best lawyers! but this scoundrel, though he 
displayed considerable ability as a judge, was in- 
famous in every other respect; and the author has 
justly branded his memory as a common plun- 
derer, a betrayer of friends, an infidel, and cor- 
rupt in all his ways—almost the monster-man 
nulla virtute redemptum. His descendants (Lords 
Warwick and Holland, one of whom built Holland 
House) are now happily extinct. Lord Chancellor 
Goodrich (it ought to have been Good Rich after 
bad Rich) follows; but he appears to have been 
rather a negative than a positive improvement. 
He was Bishop of Ely and chancellor to the hap- 
less victim Lady Jane Grey. After her nine days’ 
wonder of empire, he resigned the seals, and re- 
tired unmolested to his see. He was succeeded by 
the celebrated Stephen Gardyner, the bishop of 
Winchester, a ruthless Romanist, but in general 
an able and patriotic statesman. And in these 
days, when nearly all men changed their religion 
as they would their clothes, there was a point at 
which he might have left a reputation more ho- 
nourable or Jess tainted than the majority of his 
compeers. After the marriage of the queen to 
Philip of Spain : 
** On the feast of St. Andrew, the queen having 
taken her seat on the throne, the king seated on 
her left hand, the legate, at a greater distance and 
a degree lower on her right, the chancellor read 
the address; and the cardinal, after a speech of 
some duration, absolved ‘all those present, and 
the whole nation, and the dominions thereof, from 
all heresy and schism, and all judgments, censures, 
and penalties for that cause incurred, in the name 
of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.’ The chan- 
eellor called out, Amen! and this word resounded 
from every part of the hal]. The legate, making 
his public entry into the city, the lord chancellor 
preached at Paul’s Cross; and, lamenting in bitter 
terms his own misconduct under Henry VIII, ex- 
horted all who had fallen through his means to 
rise with him and seek the unity of the Catholic 
Church. Had Gardyner died that night, he would, 
upon the whole, have left a fair fame to posterity; 
he would have been the unqualified boast of the 
Roman Catholics, and Protestants could not have 
refused to do honour to his firmness and courage, 
making due allowance for the times in which he 
lived, and comparing him with Cranmer, their own 
hero, who had been much more inconsistent and 
almost as vindictive; but his existence being un- 
fortunately prolonged for another year—during 
which, under his direction, the fires blazed without 
intermission in Smithfield, and the founders of the 
reformed church in England suffered as martyrs, 
—Roman Catholics are ashamed of him; and his 
name, coupled with that of Bonner, whom ke em- 
ployed as his tool, is still used to frighten the chil- 
dren of Protestants. He deliberately formed the 
plan of entirely crushing the reformation in Eng- 
land, by using the necessary degree of force for 
that purpose. However much we may abhor the 
cruel and relentless disposition evinced by such a 
plan, we ought not, from the event, rashly to con- 
demn it as foolish. The bloud of martyrs is said 
to be the seed of the church; nevertheless perse- 
cution, in a certain proportion to the numbers and 
spirit of those who are to be subdued, may prove 
effectual. Thus the Lutheran heresy was com- 
pletely suppressed in Spain and in Italy by the 
inquisition. In England the higher ranks and the 
great bulk of the nation had so easily conformed 
to the religious faith or ecclesiastical caprice of 
the sovereign for the time being, that a reasonable 
expectation might be entertained that there would 
be a general acquiescence in the renewed con- 








profession of heretical opinions, with some terrible 
examples of severity when they were obstinately 
adhered to, might, in a short time, produce uni- 
formity of faith throughout the realm. Cardinal 
Pole, though a much more sincere believer than 
Gardyner, took the opposite side, and wished that 
reason and persuasion only should be used to bring 
about the return to the Church of those who had 
erred. The matter being debated in the coun- 
cil, and the conflicting opinions being submit- 
ted to Mary,—after she had consulted with Philip, 
she returned to the chancellor the following an- 
swer, which was a warrant to him, under very 
easy conditions, to proceed to any extremities :— 
‘ Touching the punishment of heretics, we think it 
ought to be done without rashness,—not leaving in 
the mean time to dv justice to such as by learning 
would seem to deceive the simple, and the rest so 
to be-used that the people might well perceive 
them not to be condemned without just occasion ; 
by which they shall both understand the truth, and 
beware not to do the like. And especially within 
London 1 would wish none to be burnt’ (how mild 
and merciful!) ‘ without some of the council pre- 
sent, and both there and every where good sermons 
at the same time.’”’ 

The noble author’s parenthesis is hardly justi- 
fied. The laxity of faith in the martyrs on both 
sides, and the relentless cruelty of their persecu- 
tions, were as nearly equal as can well be ima- 
gined; and it is only through the distortions of 
party history that we can ever be brought to do 
aught but attribute such tergiversation and bar- 
barity to the unsettled condition of religious be- 
lief, to the perplexing effects of the most acute and 
sophistical polemical controversy, and to the weak- 
ness of humanity, with visions of preferment in the 
state, and death in the fire, prompting their pre- 
ference of one creed or the other. In politics and 
religion nothing was fixed—the whole was a vor- 
tex out of which the currents ran in every direc- 
tion ; and the aptitude of mankind to flood with the 
stream, rather than to be drowned in the whirlpool, 
had a wider scope than almost at any other histo- 
rical period that could be named, to manifest itself 
to an extent and in a manner hardly possible to be 
conceived in calmer and better days. ‘“ He lived 
in great style at Winchester House, in Southwark, 
where he had a number of young gentlemen of 
family as his pages, whose education he superin- 
tended. His establishment was the last of this 
sort in England, for Cardinal Pole did not live 
long enough to form a great household at Lambeth, 
and after the Reformation the bishop’s palaces 
were filled with their wives and children. He 
daily came up the river Thames, in his great state 
barge, to Whitehall and Westminster. He was 
interred with much pomp in the cathedral at Win- 
chester.” 

His sudden death made Heath, archbishop of 
York, chancellor; and he knew nothing about the 
office or its duties. He was, however, stanch to 
his religion ; and on the almost immediate succes- 
sion of Elizabeth, and her choice of the opposing 
faith, he acted consistently, and died with the cha- 
racter of a good and firm—if not of a competent— 
judge, or a great statesman. 

[To be continucd.] 





MRS. BRAY. 

Henry de Pomeroy; or, the Eve of St. John: a Ro- 
mance of the West. By Mrs. Bray. London, 
Longmans. 

Tue ninth and penultimate volume of the new 
and collective edition of Mrs. Bray’s illustrated 
novels and romances. Near Totnes, in Devon- 
shire, stands, on a lofty and picturesque height, the 
ruins of Berry Pomeroy Castle, a Norman struc- 
ture of the time of the Conquest. These remains 
of feudal grandeur, Mrs. Bray tell us, in her “ In- 
troduction” to the work, she was induced to visit a 
few years ago, for the purpose of gratifying her 
curiosity respecting the scene of a very striking 





nexion with Rome, and that strict inquiry into the 





tradition connected. with this castle, whilst Sir 





Henry de Pomeroy, a warlike leader of the days 
of Richard the First, was its lord. A little cot- 
tage-girl became her guide; and in going over the 
castle, led the way to the —— which over- 
hangs a rocky precipice at the back of the build- 
ings; and whilst there, standing on the very verge, 
“the little fairy-footed guide” related the wild 
tradition from which our authoress took the hints 
for hertomance. It appears likewise that the same 
Sir Henry de Pomeroy once achieved a gallant 
exploit at the far-famed Mount of St. Michael 
in Cornwall, which was also visited by Mrs. Bray. 
With these poetic fragments of tradition she has 
blended a story, the result of her own lively ima- 
gination, that is in perfect harmony with the true 
tale, and altogether of an impressive and tragic cast. 

The work opens at Tavistock Abbey, in the time 
of the joyous monks, who there led a life of not 
too rigid observance of monastic rule, under their 
abbot, Baldwin, whilst he was engaged in the far- 
sighted schemes of his own selfish ambition. The 
historical allusions, though slight, are faithful; the 
story is throughout one of high interest; and the 
incidental sketches: of the manners and customs of 
the twelfth century are given with great truth and 
spirit, us likewise are the occasional picturesque 
descriptions of Cornwall and Devon. But per- 
haps it will be thought, after all, that the chief 
excellence of the work consists in the characters 
introduced, and the scenes and incidents in which 
they act and move. Abbot Baldwin, for instance, 
and a scene where he quarrels with the archdea- 
con; and where the cellarer is falsely accused, 
from his good-humoured kindness to the miller’s 
maid, and demands, in proof of his innocence, the 
ordeal of bread and cheese (an ordeal allowed only 
to the monks), is capitally done, and is a singular 
combination of the dignified and the comic, quite 
in keeping with the times. The stag-hunt is ans 
other animated piece, in which we seem to follow 
in the chase of * the dappled deer.” But the two 
grand delineations are those which occur at the 
close; the one at St. Michael’s Mount, and the 
other at Berry Pomeroy Castle. The former, dur- 
ing a tempest, bravely told, in reference to the 
feelings of the Lady Alveva, who witnesses it from 
the land, whilst the beloved of her heart, the Lady 
Adela, is borne by a horseman, who struggles to 
pass the stormy waves of the isthmus, to the main- 
land. Yet, in terror, this is surpassed by the con-~ 
cluding scene, where De Pomeroy, on the memor- 
able Eve of St. John, fancies he sees the warning 
spectre of ancient times, that was said to visit any 
of his house and lineage at the hour of impending 
danger or death. But wherefore the spectre thus 
appeared to De Pomeroy, and what was the fearful 
event that followed, we must not reveal. 

We observe also, in this as in most of her local 
works, that our author turns many a little true cir- 
cumstance to account. At the time of her tale, it 
appears Marazion, or Market Jew,* on the coast of 
Cornwall, was as a city of refuge to all the unfor- 
tunate and persecuted Jews who could contrive 
to take shelter in it. Mrs. Bray avails herself of 
this fact; and in her scenes at Marazion (opposite 
St. Michael’s Mount), introduces the Jew Sam- 
son and his wife Miriam, in a manner equal to 
any of her individual pictures; whilst her familiar 
acquaintance with holy writ, and with the age of 
her tale, its manners and customs, enables her to 
paint these personages as Jews of the twelfth cen- 
tury, and not as those of modern days. We re« 
mark, also, in this story, the many moral and re- 
flective passages with which it abounds; some are 
beautiful, and all seem to us to be just. A little 
volume of aphorisms might be selected from Mrs, 
Bray’s novels; and of how few writers could this 
be said! 





* We have seen a charter to this town, temp. Henry VII. 
(if we remember rightly), in which the orthography of the 
name is a curious mule between its two mi varieties, 
In both cases, pay & sounding certain letters hard or 
soft, Marazion and et Jew were equally traceable to 
an original resembling neither, Bd, Z. G@, 
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The Almanac of the Month. No.1. Edited by 
G. A. A’ Beckett. 

AnoTuEr issue from the prolific factory of Punch. 
Not exhausted by yearly and weekly productions, 
the comic and facetious monthly is here addressed 
to passing subjects of every kind, with quips in 
words, and cuts in wood. Among the jokes is an 
amusing one of a crop of mummies raised from 
seed sown from .some found in unrolling the inha- 
bitant of an Egyptian sarcophagus—(what will the 
anti-corn-law and free-trade folks say to this inter- 
ference with agriculture?); and other literary jests 
are perpetrated upon a list of books received dur- 
ing the month; such as 

“Vacation Rambles; by the Usher of the 
Queen’s Bench. The Three Experiments of Liv- 
ing—On Yourself, on your Friends, and on the 
Public ; by one who has tried them all, and pre- 
fers the latter. The Wellington and the Blucher ; 
by the Author of the Tiara and the Turban. A 
Week in the Blues; by a Discharged Policeman. 
The Chimes; a Cock-and-Bull Story of a Peel that 
rung himself out and rung himself in again—1845. 
The Nice Man for.a Small Tea-party, in 3 vols. ; 
by Mrs. Trollope. Cold Meat and Pickles; by 
the Author of ‘Cakes and Ale.’ Slaps on the Face 
with a Free Hand; by Mr. N. P. Willis.” 

To these we may add the latest new printed 
Conundrum” (which is) for the Yacht Club:— 
“ Why do sailors always have fresh eggs at sea ?— 
Because the captain can always lay to (two) as 
often as he pleases.” 

We think this a better one, though also pre- 
viously in type :—“‘ Why is a quartern-loaf like 
a chrysalis ?—Because it is the grub that makes 
the butter- fly !” 

The following, however, has not, we believe, be- 
fore appeared in print :—Why is blowing prisoners 
from the mouth of a cannon the most merciful way 
of treating them ?—Because it is letting them off 
altogether ! 


Glenny’s Garden Almanac and Florist’s Director 
for 1846. 

Fotks cate so little for flowers at this time of 
year (or, at any rate, they are too scarce and dear 
for the commonalty), that a good almanac, like 
the above, is hardly prized till spring. We can 
assure readers, however, that it is a very well-ar- 
ranged and useful one, and will greatly help those 
fond of gardening, both in the cultivation of flowers 
and-vegetables, and fruits too, till next Christmas 
calls for a repetition. 


Anglo-Indian and Colonial Almanac for 1846. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. . 
é uxt of solid and sterling information in all that 
relates to our mighty Indian empire. No person, 
mercantile or in the service, or connected in any 
way with the East, can dispense with its well-ar- 
ranged, and minute, and substantial intelligence. 


Charles Elwood; or, the Infidel converted. By O. 
A. Brownson. Pp. 188. London, Chapman, 
Brothers. 

To what profession this infidel of Boston, U.S., has 

been converted, it is out of our power to say; his 

own explanation may give a glimpse of the meaning. 

“I see (is his creed) little good which comes 
from mere doctrinal discussions. I find men much 

the same under all creeds and under none. Tell 
me a man’s creed, and I must still inquire what are 
his morals. I care little about modes of faith. Give 
me a good life, patterned after the life of Jesus, and 
I am satisfied.” 

This does not appear to have been satisfactory 
pe Bostonian Christians ; for we are further 
told : 

“In looking back upon the long struggle I have 
‘had, I must thank God for it. I have been re- 

aproached by my Christian brethren; they have 
‘tried to make me believe that I was very wicked in 
‘being an unbeliever; but I have never reproached 
‘myself for having been one, nor have I ever regret- 
‘ted it. I would consent to go through the whole 
‘again, rather than not have the spiritual experience 





I have thus acquired. Ihave sinned, but never in 
having doubted; I have much to answer for, but 
not for having been an unbeliever. I have no 
apologies to make to the Christian world. I have 
no forgiveness to ask of it. I have done it no 
disservice, and it will one day see that I have not 
been an unprofitable servant. It has never fairly 
owned me, but I care not for that. Even to this 
day it calls me an infidel, but that is nothing. It 
will one day be astonished at its own blindness; 
and when freed from the flesh, in that world where 
I shall not be disturbed by the darkness of this, 

I shall see it doing even more than justice to my 

memory.” 

The whole seems something akin to continental 
rationalism. 

Illustrations of the Wisdom and Benevolence of the 
Deity as manifested in Nature. By H. Edwards, 
LL.D., D.D., &c. Pp. 109. Reeve, Brothers, 
and Co. 

A LITTLE excursion in the track of Paley and the 

broad road of the Bridgwater treatises. Animal- 

cules, atmosphere, organic matter, light, and elec- 
tricity, are the natural elements out of which the 
writer deduces his moral and pious lessons; lead- 

ing readers, and especially the younger class, to a 

First Cause, in wonder, admiration, and worship. 








ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE GAME-LAWS: POACHING. 

To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Srr,—Having for many years had the pleasure of 
receiving your Literary Gazette, yet have I never 
troubled you with any remarks; as now, however, 
your proposed more extended scale may admit of 
such, I cannot resist the opportunity afforded by 
your review of Miss Martineau’s one-sided Game- 
Law Tales, to suggest what I have long thought 
would disarm the unjust abuse of the landed pro- 
prietors on that subject, and this by a simple and 
salutary process, as thus: if those possessing pre- 
serves and wide ranges of game-territories would 
direct their keepers to kill and carry to market a 
portion of the surplus, and also that of their own 
deadly guns, the supply to the public would be so 
greatly increased as to reduce the prices so far as 
to render the produce to the poachers little en- 
ticing, and gradually cause them to relinquish 
their lawless and debasing pursuits. 

Many proprietors might probably at first con- 
sider this degrading; but what real difference is 
there between selling deer, hare, and wild fowl, 
and sheep and oxen? If any should still con- 
tinue averse to put the produce into their pockets, 
it might be set apart for charitable and other 
laudable purposes in their respective parishes or 
more extended distriats. Were the practice to be- 
come general, it would, more than all the ob- 
noxious laws, tend to abolish poaching.—I am, 
sir, respectfully yours, S. M. 

Linnburn, 3d Jan. 1846. 





AURORA BOREALIS. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
S1r,—A curious and interesting display of this 
very beautiful, and, in the latitude of London, 
rather rare, electro-magnetic phenomenon was 
observed in this neighbourhood on the night of 
Sunday last. 

The following observations regarding its appear- 
ance and character—so far at least as direction and 
degrees are concerned, being made entirely by the 
naked eye, unaided by the use of any instrument— 
must necessarily be only a very rough approxima- 
tion to accuracy; but however crude, if this exhi- 
bition of the “northern lights” has escaped the 
ken of scientific and practical observers, they may 
perhaps be deemed worthy of a corner in the Li- 
terary Gazette. 

After a heavy fall of rain on Sunday morning, 
with a brisk southerly wind, about midday the rain 
ceased, and towards evening the wind, having 
abated, shifted to the north, the sky at the same 





time becoming gradually clearer as the clouds were 
dispersed or dissipated, till, towards 10 o’clock, it 
was perfectly cloudless; the atmosphere being ex- 
ceedingly clear, and the moon (then entering her 
second quarter) and stars shining very brightly, 
with a freezing temperature. About 10" 30", a 
broad nebulous-looking auroral arch extended it- 
self nearly across the heavens, from the N.N.E., in 
a 8.8.W., direction, its northern extremity being at 
an altitude of from 15° to 20°; the arch run along 
a meridian of from 60° to 70° with the western 
horizon, passing through the Polar star and Pleiades, 
about 10° or 15° south of which latter constellation 
it terminated. This broad fleecy belt was most lu- 
minous towards the centre, and became gradually 
fainter towards its limbs; by degrees the intensity 
of its light decreased as it shifted towards the 
zenith, the centre of the arch extending in breadth 
as its length diminished ; till its appearance, about 
10" 50™, resembled a faintish, nearly circular, lake 
of light, occupying the whole section of the heavens 
between Ursa Major and the Polar star. At this 
time five or six irregular-shaped detached patches 
of bright light were seen to be rapidly evolved: 
these polygonal patches for a few minutes varied 
much in shape and luminosity; and, in a vibrat- 
ing or pulsating manner, appeared by turns to 
attract and repel each other, till they slowly amal- 
gamated, forming a segment of a brilliant arc of 
from 15° to 20° in length, running on a meridian 
to the west of the first arch, at about half the ele- 
vation, with its centre about 35° or 40° from the 
horizon. This latter arc was of very brief duration, 
for at 11 o’clock it had entirely passed away. The 
beauty and splendour of the aurora, though much 
impaired by the brightness of the moon, then in 
the same quarter of the heavens, were still rather 
striking for the latitude of London; and the arch 
had the peculiarity of having its direction nearly 
north and south, instead of at right angles to that 
course. During the evening several “ shooting- 
stars’ were noticed, their course also being from 
north to south. As a usual consequence of these 
magnetico-electric phenomena, the weather has been 
very changeable.—I am, &c. A. D—s. 
Pentonville, 7th Jan. 1846. 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
COMPRESSED AIR RAILWAY. 


Tuts week a working model of Nickel’s compressed 
air railway has been added to the attractions of the 
Adelaide Gallery. The principle has been sug- 
gested also, and experimented upon, in France; 
but upon what scale, or with what success, we are 
not aware; nor whether the arrangement resem- 
bled the invention of Mr. Nickel, of which the 
following is a description : 

“The medium of the motive power is an appa- 
ratus of iron, having grooves along the sides, 
which are formed with extreme accuracy. A sec- 
tion of this apparatus will shew a curve on either 
side, which curves are segments of a circle of like 
diameter. Along the sides of the grooved iron 
beam pieces of cloth, prepared with ‘ gutta percha,’ 
are laid, and bolted securely down at the top and 
bottom edges. This cloth is not tightly strained 
across the grooves, but is partially loose, so that 
it may be adapted to the curve or hollow, and so 
that the condensed air may be blown in between 
the cloth and the iron groove, to inflate the cloth, 
and cause it forcibly to project at the sides of the 
beam, thus converted, as it were, into a flexible 
or elastic tube. Fixed to the carriage, and de- 
scending so as to work with exactness on either 
side of the beam, are two thick wooden wheels, or 
friction rollers, the peripheries of which are turned 
exactly to correspond with curves in the sides of 
the iron beam. ‘These rollers are tightened, late- 
rally, by means of a cross bar and nuts, until they 
bind tightly against the cloths with grooves. When 
the condensed air is admitted behind the carriage, 
it rushes towards these wheels, and inflates the 
tubes in its progress, and presses forcibly against 
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the wooden wheels, which, binding tightly upon 
the curves, present a barrier to the passage of the 
air until its pressure overcomes its resistance; the 
wheels, with their carriage, yield to the power, 
and, with the train, are propelled along the line. 
It is not: intended, in practice, that the whole 
‘column of condensed air shall be set in motion, 
but that the centre beam shall be hollow, and 
serve as a receptacle or store for condensation, so 
that the air shall be let out in puffs, as it were 
(within the cloths), at intervals, in the length of 
tubing, by means of a system of valves, which may 
or may not be opened, at the will of the engineer, 
during the passing of the train.” 

This is effected by an arrangement in the form 
of a skate, pressing on elastic upright valves at in- 
tervals in the beam, but which may be screwed up 
at will, to run clear of them. The carriage, with 
two persons on it, is propelled with great speed 
the whole length of the gallery; the length of the 
tube for the inflating moving power being only 
about twelve feet. 


Astrea—Mr. Wyld, with his usual promptitude 
and care, hasjust published the path of the new pla- 
net, the position of the stars according to Bessel’s 
zones and Astrza’s places from January 4th to 16th, 
as calculated by Mr. Hind. It will doubtless be 
the vade mecum of many an observer during the 
next week for finding the planet, and afterwards 
for noting its course. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Jan. 7th.—The president, Mr. L. Horner, in the 
chair. A paper was read by Dr. Mantell, “ On the 
fossil remains of birds in the wealden strata of the 
south-east of England.” The object of this paper 
was to urge the necessity of caution in the deter- 
mination of fossils; and the author stated that he 
considers it still doubtful whether remains of birds 
are not found in the wealden.—A communication 
was then read by Professor Sedgwick, “On the 
classification of the slate-rocks of Cumberland, and 
Westmoreland, and Lancashire ; being a supple- 
ment to a paper read to the society in March last.” 
This paper was chiefly an account of an extensive 
serics of sections, prepared in great detail, and ex- 
tending across the districts in question in various 
directions. The lowest rocks of the whole fossili- 
ferous group appear to be lower silurian, but are 
very slightly developed. ‘The upper silurians, on 
the other hand, are very abundant, and are con- 
tinuous; but are not subdivided as in the typical 
silurian district, although the fossils are for the 
most part the same, and both series end with the 
tile-stone. It is rather with the development of the 
silurian series in North and South Wales, than in 
Shropshire, that there exists a strong resemblance, 
and this resemblance seems sufficient to admit of a 
comparison of different parts. The author of the 
paper explained the boundary of the lower silurian 
rocks on the eastern side of the disturbed district 
of the Jake country, and in most respects adhered 
to the details given in the paper of which the pre- 
sent is a supplement. 


ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Dec. 24th.— Mr. G. B. Greenough, V.P., in the 
chair. ‘The paper read was “On the natives of 
Australia,” by Mr. E. J. Eyre, and it was illus- 
trated by two native youths, brought to this coun- 
try for a short time for education. Mr. Eyre is of 
opinion that the natives of Australia present a 
striking resemblance to each other in physical ap- 
pearance and structure, and general character, 
habits, and pursuits. The man is well built and 
muscular, and from five to six feet in height. His 
skull is thick and flattened; his forehead bold; his 
eyes—which are large, black, and expressive—sunk ; 
his nose flattened, and his mouth wide; his lips 
rather thick ; his teeth perfect and beautiful, though 
in the dental arrangement in many, a difference 
exists between the incisor and canine teeth ; his 








chest is broad and deep; his carriage erect, and 





there is considerable natural grace and dignity of 
demeanour. A single garment only is worn, made 
in the form of an oblong cloak or coverlet of the 
skins of the opossum, the kangaroo, or the wallabie, 
and, where animals are scarce, of an ingeniously 
manufactured article of seaweed or rushes, and is 
very becoming. It has the fur outwards, and is 
thrown over the back and left shoulder, and pinned 
on in front with a little wooden peg. The open 
part is opposite the right side, so as to leave, in 
the man, the right arm and shoulder bare. The 
character of the Australian is frank, open, and con- 
fiding ; and when once on terms of friendship, hasa 
freedom and fearlessness that would give litte 
countenance to the impression so generally enter- 
tained of his treachery. Having no vessels capable 
of resisting the action of fire, they are unacquainted 
with the simple process of boiling; their culinary 
operations are, therefore, confined to broiling, 
baking, and steaming. Cannibalism does not ap- 
pear to prevail extensively through the continent, 
though it exists in a few tribes. The following ac- 
count was given to Mr. Eyre, by the natives of the 
Murray, of their idea of the creation :—That there 
are four individuals living up among the clouds, 
called Nooreele, consisting of a father and his three 
male children, but there is no mother. The father 
is all-powerful, and ofa benevolent character. He 
made the trees, seas, waters, &c.; gave names to 
every thing and place ; settled the natives in their 
different districts, telling each tribe they were to 
inhabit such and such localities, and were to speak 
such and such languages. The Nooreele never 
die, and the souls (/udko, literally a shadow) of 
dead natives will go up and join them in the skies, 
and will never die again. Other tribes give an ac- 
count of a serpent of immense size, and inhabiting 
high rocky mountains, which, they say, produced 
creation by a blow of his tail. The Australian be- 
lieves in sorcery and witchcraft. The ceremonies 
and superstitions of the natives are numerous, and 
involved in much obscurity. ‘The modes of dispos- 
ing of the dead vary greatly, according to the usage 
of the district and the age of the deceased —simple 
burial, the burning of the body, the drying of the 
body in the sna until it is mummied, are all had 
recourse to. The lamentations for the dead do not 
terminate with the burial; frequently they are re- 
newed at intervals by the women, during late hours 
of the night, or some hours before daybreak ; and 
piercingly as those cries strike upon the traveller 
in the lonely woods, if raised suddenly, or very 
near him, yet, mellowed by distance, they are 
soothing and pleasing. 


DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MUSEUM. 

A very interesting report of the state of this Es- 
tablishmenf has been promulgated for the New 
Year, from which we copy the subjoined gratifying 
particulars, only premising that when the arrange- 
ments become more perfect, systematic catalogues, 
and other guides, will be published for the use of 
students and scientific visitors, and due care taken 
to give credit to all parties by whom the Museum 
has been advanced since its formation. 

Within the past year, the Museum has under- 
gone a complete re-arrangement. In the hall is 
placed a considerable and various collection, in- 
cluding a few Irish antiquities, amongst which are 
the beautiful harp, commonly believed to-have been 
that of Brian Boroimhe, the Laffan drinking-horn, 
&c. Near the door is a large stone with an Og- 
ham inscription ; it is described and figured in the 
Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy. An ar- 
moury is in progress of formation, as are entomo- 
logical and ethnological collections ; the former of 
which will comprise bird-skins, reptiles, fishes, 
mollusca, Curtis's duplicates of British insects, the 
late Mr. Tardy’s Irish, and Mr. Ball’s general col- 
lection, which last contains many rare and beauti- 
ful foreign species; Irish birds and fishes. Zoology 
generally is another feature, and presents, inter 
alia, skulls and horns of the small Irish ox, contem- 
porary with the fossil elk, and called by Prof. Owen 





Bos longifrons ; fossil corals, shells, &c., arranged in 
the order of stratification; a skeleton of the Irish 
elk, more perfect, probably, than any yet obtained ; 
Irish shells, crabs, star-fishes, zoophytes, &c. The 
eollection of Irish star-fishes and echini is remark- 
able for its extent, and for containing several of 
the specimens figured or referred to in Professor 
E. Forbes’ beautiful work, The British Star- Fishes. 

The mineral department is already rich, and a 
single complete systematic series of simple mine- 
rals and metallic ores is in progress of being 
formed; whilst it is contemplated to have separate, 
but smaller collections, illustrative of the Irish 
rocks and minerals which p an e ic 
value in the arts. 

We need not particularise the Herbarium, which 
consists of 20,000 species ; nor enumerate the many 
recent additions presented to or acquired by the 
Museum ; but, for the benefit of so valuable an Irish 
national institution, mention the desiderata, which 
are thus described: 

“Arms of all kinds, particularly those having 
historic interest; in some cases, where family or 
other value attaches, they may be deposited as a 
loan to the Museum. Skulls of various races of 
mankind, the skulls and horns of large and skins 
of smaller animals, birds, reptiles, fishes, mollusca, 
radiata, insects, fossils, minerals, plants. As it is 
most desirable to complete the collection of Irish 
birds, the following are particularly wished for :—~ 
gos-hawk, gyr falcon, hobby, honey buzzard, rough- 
legged buzzard, kite, snowy owl, golden oriole, wax- 
wing, roller, bee-eater, Alpine swift, great spotted 
woodpecker, belted kingfisher, thick-kneed plover, 
purple heron, little bittern, ibis, stilt, Sabine’s 
snipe, spotted crake, eider duck, merganser, crested 
and horned grebes, Brunnich’s guillemot, little 
auk, black tern, Sabine’s gull, ivory gull, Iceland 
gull, Richardson’s skua. Catalogues of public mu- 
seums and of private collections will also be most 
acceptable. The professor of geology is very de- 
sirous of rendering the collect:on of Irish fossils 
and rocks as perfect as possible. There are still 
many deficiencies; specimens from the silurian 
slates, and from the chalk and lias rocks, are most 
required. It is requested that the localities may 
be carefully noted.” ‘This invitation is signed by 
a name highly honoured in the natural sciences, 
viz. ** Robert Ball, M.R.I.A., and Director of the 
Museum.” 

Lectures, we may add, are to be delivered by 
eminent individuals, such as Dr. Allman, Dr. Ap- 
john, and others; and indeed the whole institution 
has reached a footing which cannot fail of leading to 





-a very complete and desirable issue.—Ed. L. G. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


CampBripe2.—The Hulsean prize has been adjudged to 
Christopher Babington, B.A. Lay | of St. John’s College; 
and the trustees have announced, that a premium of about 
1002. will this year be given for the best dissertation on 
the following subject: ‘‘The fitness of Christianity to 
promote the moral and social improvement of the northern 
nations which overthrew the Roman empire.” 





BRITISH ARCH ZOLUGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
Jan. 7th.—A very full meeting of the central com- 
mittee was held, at which ten new associates, and 
a number of corresponding and honorary members 
were elected. Mr. Smith laid before the com- 
mittee drawings of twelve varieties of iron spears, 
a great number of large and small knives, long 
swords, umbos of shields, urns, Roman patera, 
ornaments in gold, fibula, glass vessels, &c., scales 
and weights (the latter made of Roman coins), and 
a leaden cotlin, discovered by Mr. Rolfe in the 
early Saxon burial-place in the Isle of Thanet. 
Mr. Smith stated that a full account of Mr. Rolfe’s 
discoveries was in progress of preparation for the 
Association, and that Mr. Rolfe intended prose- 
cuting his successful researches early in the spring. 
Mr. Smith also exhibited drawings of two Roman 
sepulchral inscriptions found at Chichester, and a 
small bell, ornamented with three heraldic shields, 
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recently discovered in London.—Mr. E. Benn, of | stitute, apparently for the 


Glenravel, forwarded impressions of a quantity of 
small porcelain seals discovered in various parts 
of Ireland, furnished by Mr. J. W. Murphy, of 
Belfast, who is engaged in making inquiries with a 
view to ascertain the age of these singular seals, 
which are remarkable as bearing Chinese cha- 
racters, which by some have been considered of the 
sixteenth century, and by others of a much higber 
antiquity.—Mr. Charles co icated an unt 
of an extensive Roman villa on the mount close to 
the Medway, near Maidstone, which has recently 
been excavated at his expense and under his per- 
sonal superintendence. It was accompanied with 
drawings and a ground-plan.— Mr. Smith com- 
municated a report by M. de Gerville of excava- 
tions made under the superintendence of that gen- 
tleman, at the expense of the French govern- 
ment, upon the site of the Roman Alauna near 
Valognes in Normandy. — Mr. Pretty exhibited 
a beautiful oak carving which appeared to have 
formed part of the door of the cupboard of a 
chapel; it was obtained of a person who occa- 
sionally travelled through Bucks.—Mr. Smith read 
a note from Mr. Goddard Johnson, giving a notice 
of a discovery of about fifty Roman silver coins 
in Norfolk, ranging from Vespasian to Severus, 
They were found in a basin of red ware, on which 
was stamped the name of the maker, sosimvs.— 
Mr. Westwood communicated an account of a dis- 
covery of Saxon spears, beads, fibula, &c., in Ox- 
fordshire.—Mr. Syer Cuming gave an account of 
a basket-hilt of a Jacobite claymore bearing por- 
traits of the “ old Pretender.” —Mr. Albert Woods, 
through Mr. Planché, gave an opinion upon the 
arms on a monumental brass found near Brightton. 
—Mr. Croker gave a report of the discovery of 
a Roman villa in the park of the Duke of Beau- 
fort (alluded to in our last), and exhibited a quan- 





sake of making itself 
appear to be a more numerous body than it really 
is, has printed the list of members of the Archzo- 
logical Association, nearly complete, with the addi- 
tion of its own members, giving to the whole the 
title of « Subscribing and corresponding members 
of the Archzological Institute of Great Britain and 
Ireland,” and publishing it with the new number 
of the last Archeological Journal. In this list there 
are ten of the most active members of the central 

















committee of the Association, gentlemen who have 


Secession from that body. 
misleading list also the names of @ hundred and 


logical Association. 


























tity of pottery, a statuette in bronze of a female 
figure, and three curious intaglios representing, 1. 
the goddess Salus; 2. the bust of a warrior, sur- 
rounded with a wreath; and, 3. a radiffted head, 
mote rudely engraved, and perhaps intended to 
represent Apollo.—Various other communications 
were laid before the committee; and among the 
rest, the following from Mr, Samuel Tymms, of 
Bury St. Edmunds, which gives a satisfactory pro- 
spect of the improvement of archzological feelings 
in that town: 

“I am much obliged to you for your kind 
notice of the Roman tower (in No. 3 of the Jour- 
nal of the Association), which I think may do us 
some good. We are now within 1002. of the sum 
required; and collections of small amount (10s, 
and 5s., and even lower) are now being made by a 
few zealous friends to fill up the subscription-list. 
The old veteran is now girt by a substantial scaf. 
folding, which has been so carefully and conve- 
viently constructed as to admit of visitors to every 
part of the exterior with safety. I hope that the 
coming spring will bring us a goodly number of 
antiquaries to inspect this unique edifice. After 
many efforts, this town has been Stirred up to take 
a step towards the establishment of a museum. [| 
hope it will prove a successful one. It is really a 
disgrace to a place so celebrated, and so respect- 
able in its population and neighbourhood, to be 
beaten by smaller and less wealthy towns,” 


In the course of the meeting some very strong | & la passion. 


observations were made on the conduct of the 


gentlemen who manage the affairs of the Archxolo- l'Institut de France 
gical Institute, in printing as their own the list of/grand nombre de m 


members of the British Archeological Association ; 


a subject which will probably come before the pub-| chez nous par M. de 


lic meeting next Wednesday evening. 





ARCHEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 
WE cannot pass over the subject alluded to at the 


end of the foregoing paragraph without a few re- | rester la en fait d’antiquités 
marks; for it appears to be one of the most unac- Savantes, quand la jalousie d 


countable acts of literary rivalry that we remem- 
ber to have witnessed 


ture. We give it in the original, that no one ma 





The facts stated are these : The Archeological In- 


seveRty-four subscribing associates of the Archzo- | sieurs de nos compatriotes 


tes sur la réussite de ses utiles créations, Un 
certain M. Way, attaché nous ne savons en quelle 
qualité, au Musée britannique, et dont le seul 
titre littéraire (si c’en est un) a été la publication 
d’un dictionnaire latin, a cherché a exciter une 
scission dans la British Archeological Association, 
a l'aide de quelques dissidens qu’on a appelés avec 
esprit en Angleterre anarchéologues. Le seul but 
de ces messieurs était de discréditer, méme par des 
moyens odieux, I’association fondée par M. Wright. 
Sur ces entrefaites a eu lieu le congrés archéolo- 


been prominent in their Opposition to Mr. Way’s gique que tient annuellement cette derniére société. 
There appear in this | Ce congrés, qui s’était formé I’an dernier a Can- 


torbéry, s’est réuni cette fois a Winchester, et plu- 
» parmi lesquels nous 


In the county of Kent alone | citerons surtout M. Pichot, directeur de la Revue 
there are about sixty associates and corresponding britannique, y ont assisté. La, les deux partis se 
members of the Association whose names are | sont trouvés en présence ; 


des discussions se sont 


placed, without their knowledge, in the list of the | élevées dans lesquelles I’ Institut fondé par M. Way, 
Institute; and, in London, there are about a hun- | et composé en grande partie de gens du monde 


dred and fifty persons in the same case. 


In fact, | oisifs et ignorans, a été complétement battu; mais 


there are probably, on a moderate estimate, five | ces querelles n’en ont pas moins occupé toute la 
hundred names in ‘this list of gentlemen who have | presse anglaise. Le Times lui-méme, ce Neptune 
never authorised any one to place them as mem- qui dirige les flots de la Publicité, et qui prononce 


bers of the Archzological Institute ! ‘ 
This could hardly be the result of accident; for || 


Mr. Way and his friends must be aware who have | deux camps, et il a donné 


en dernier ressort son quos ego sur toute chose de 


‘autre cdté du détroit, s'est mélé a la lutte des 
avec raison gain de 


been elected members of the Institute, unless its | cause a la société fondée par le zéle de M. Wright 


affairs be carried on in a very strange manner | et soutenue par son talent et son activité, 
i On the contrary, there appears to be a| ment, exemple déplorable du point od peuvent se 


decided design in it, from the curious selection | | 


which has been made of a few names, omitted quand ils sont poussés par un fanatisme 
apparently without much system; for some of the | que, le parti de M. Way a été jusqu’a c 


Seule- 


aisser entrainer des gens honorables d’ailleurs, 
quelcon- 
alomnier 


gentlemen known to us whose names appear on | affreusement ses adversaires, en accusant de pré- 


this occasion, had written months ago, in no very | t 


endus vols de manuscrits un jeune savant (M. 


equivocal terms, to request that their names Halliwell) auquel on doit d’intéressans ouvrages, 


should never be published again ina list of mem- | et que tous ceux qui le conna 


issent (nous nous ho- 


bers of an archeological society published by Mr.| norons d’étre de ce nombre) apprécient et esti- 
Parker ; and others are well known for the decided | ment. Calomniez, disait Basile, il en restera tou- 











We could give a number of singular 





“L’Angleterre elle-méme, si froide et si calme| S$ 


es gens qui n’ayant | m 





part they have taken in supporting the original | jours quelque chose. Ce proverbe, si vrai d’ordi- 
association against the attacks to which it has been naire, est démenti ici par les faits; car déja il ne 
exposed. The manner in which Mr. Way’s party |r 
would set friend against friend, and brother against | c 
brother, in the civil war he has stirred up, is truly | ‘udes eussent-elles da jamais étre commises? De 
remarkable. They omit the name of Mr. J. O.|s 
Halliwell, who has never written at all to with- proférés ? 
draw his name; and they retain the name of his | hui, de la part de bibliothécai 
brother, the Rev. T. Halliwell, thus making him ap- | Porans, que les accusations de y 
pear to side with the party by some of whom his | de manuscrits,” 

brother has been made the object of calumnious 
persecution. 
instances of the manner in which different persons | Tne libraries of Al 
are thus placed in array against their own friends ; | 0 
but we will merely add, that the Institute has |b 
taken unceremonious possession of the whole body | a 
of the foreign honorary members of the association, | ticulars :—The library at Algiers contains 


nearly all of whom are the personal friends of the | seven hundred Arabic manuscripts, collect 
founders, 


este plus rien des odieuses accusations lancées 
ontre M. Halliwell; mais de pareilles ineracti- 


emblables’ mensonges eussent-ils dus jamais étre 
Rieo de si commun d’ailleurs aujourd’- 
res aveugles et ig- 
ol ou de mutilations 





LITERARY ANTIQUITIES OF ALGERIA, 

igeria have just been the subject 
f a report to M. le Ministre |’ Instruction Publique, 
y M. Slane, on a scientific mission in Africa. We 
re indebted to L’ Epoque. for the following par- 
nearly 
ed for 


What is the opinion of M. Achille | the most part from the remains of the public ]i- 

Jubinal, one of the gentlemen of whom the insti- | b 

tute has thus taken forcible possession, may be | and chiefly, therefore, treatises on the religion and 

gathered from the following extract from an ar- | laws of the Mussulman. 

ticle, signed with his name, in a recent number of | there the principal commentaries on the Koran, 

the French periodical entitled the Cabinet de Lec- | several works on the traditions of Mahomet, one 
y | of the four bases of Mussulmaun jurisprudence, and 


accuse us of misrepresenting M. Jubinal’s words | many essays on the laws hanefite and malikite. He 
in a translation: n 


raries attached to the mosques at Constantine; 


In fact, M. Slane found 


oted, above all, several copies of the Mokhtasir of 
idi Khalil, an abridgment of the jurisprudence 


d’ordinaire, od l’idée archéologique et artistique | which prevailed in all Southern Africa; the great 
semblait endormie, vient de s’éveiller a la lutte et | and little commentary of el-Kharchion, the same 
Un jeune et fort estimable savant, | compilation; the commentary of Abd-el-Baki,. &c, 

M. Thomas Wright, membre correspondant de | Historical, scientific, and literary works were rare, 
» qui a publié 3 Londres un | but they were in general of high importance. Such 

anuscrits anglo-normands, | are the fragment of the Annals of Taberi, the ano- 
avait fondé, sur la donnée des comités institués | nymous History of the Abbasides, the Life of the 
Salvandy, une association | Soufis by el-Menani, the three incomplete histori- 
archévlogique qui compta bientét plus de quinze | cal volumes entitled Kitab-el-Aghani. M. Slane 
cents membres. M. Wright venait en outre de | mentions farther, a collection of treatises on the 
publier avec des dessins de M. Fairholt, un bel | w 
album archéologique, et il comptait bien n’en pas | tion of the terms of Mussulmanic law ; a dictionary 
et de publications | of the meaning of obscure words and expressions 


orks of the Greek mathematicians; the explana- 


et with in translations; another dictionary by 


jamais rien fait et incapables de rien faire, veulent | the celebrated Zamakhcheri, containing the defini- 
during our long career. empécher les autres de travailler, est venu le dis- | tion of obsolete Arabic wo 


rds; and an excellent 


traire de ses études et lui inspirer quelques crain- | Work of Soyouti, in which this polygraphist gives 
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biographical notices of the principal Arab philoso- 
phers and grammarians. Two beautiful collections 
of manuscripts have happily escaped the general 
destruction: one belongs to the Cid Hammouda, 
and the other to. Moh d-el-Bacheterzi—an o 

man respected for his piety and his position as 
chief of the religious fraternities of the province. 
It was with extreme curiosity that M. Slane ran 
through the three following works: the Icd of Ibn- 
Abd-Rabbih, the Modjem-el-Boldan of El-Bekri, 
and the History of the Beni-Zian, the sovereigns 
of Tilimgen, by Ibn-Abd-el-Djelil, native of Tenez. 
The first Icd (necklace of precious stones) is only 
known in Europe by an extract relating the wars 
of the Arab tribes fore Islamism. The second 
disappointed M. Slane; instead of a geographical 
treatise, he found it was only a dictionary of the 
names of places mentioned in old Arabic poems, 
giving the orthography of these names, and the 
verses in which they are found. The third was a 





_large folio volume, divided into five sections: Ist, 


the genealogy of el- Motewekkil, a Zianite prince, 
roclaimed sovereign of Tilimgen in 866 of the 
ejira ; 2d, the necessary qualities of a sovereign ; 
3d, amusing anecdotes; 4th, bons-mots; éth, ad- 
vice and exhortation. The library of Bacheterzi 
contains, besides about five hundred volumes on 
religion and law, two works very rare: the Maarif 
of Ibn-Coteiba, and the Commentary of Ibn-Nobata 
on the Epistle of Ibn-Zeidoun. There are other 
libraries, but in them nothing of interest. Hear- 
ing that on the old pyramidal monument about 
twenty leagues to the south of Constantine—known 
in Europe as the tomb of Syphax, and to the na- 
tive Medrhacen as thetomb o ihe Numidian kings— 
inscriptions in unknown characters had been lately 
discovered, M. Slane visited it with a view to copy 
them. In spite of all his investigations, he has not 
been able to find any Punic inscription; Roman 
civilisation and rule for seven ages having de- 
stroyed all monuments of Carthaginian power. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR THE 
ENSUING WEEK :— 

Monday.—Geographical, 8} ¥.m.; British Architects, 8 
P.M.; Medical, 8 P.a. 

Tuesday.—Medical and Chirurgical, 8} p.m. ; Civil En- 
gineers, 8 P.m.; Zoological, 8} P.M. 

Wednesday. — Graphic, 8 P.m.; Microscopical, 8 P.M. ; 
British Archwological, 8 P.M. ; Literary Pund, 8 P.M. 

Thursday.—Royal, 8} P.M. ; Antiquaries, 8 P.M. 

Friday.—Philol ogical, 8 P.M. 

Saturday.—Asiatic, 2 P.m.; Westminster Medical, 8 P.M. 





FINE ARTS. 


COMPETITION CARTOONS. 

THE cartoons executed in competition for the 5001. 
offered by the Art-Union Society are to be opened 
for private view this day. Having been favoured 
with a still earlier opportunity of inspecting them, 
though very hastily, and nearly approaching the 
time when our pen must cease its acy scratching 
upon paper, we must afford some notice of a matter 
so apres to the Fine Arts. Yet we can only 
offer a sort of catalogue raisonnée, and feel in doing 
so considerable repugnance, as the award is yet sub 
judice, and it is important not to give any opinions 
that may have an influence on the decision, without 
entering into a mature critique to justify them. 
We trust, however (after viewing the gallery), that 
we can do so without much risk of injustice. 

There are twenty-eight specimens. 

No. 1. “Queen Eleanor poisoning Fair Rosa- 
mond :” a theatrical group of three figures. 

No. 2. “ Saxon Almsgiving.” With much merit 
in the general effect, the architecture, and the up- 
per range of the human fi . The inferior por- 
tion is not so good. The ultra chubby-headed 
children are no credit to the Saxon race. The fe- 
male and infant abandoned on the right are not con- 
sistent with the period. There is a striking and 
well-drawn male figure on the left. 

No. 3. ‘ Ill May-day:” Queen Katharine inter- 
ceding for the London apprentices—not requiring 





No. 4. “ Life of Alfred;” with a Venerable 
Bede and a tragedy queen. Tolerable architecture. 

No. 5. “Canute and his Courtiers.” A set of 
ugly dogs. 

No. 6, “First British or Druidical Govern- 
ment.” As droll a set of monsters as we ever 


saw. 

No. 7. “ William Rufus discovered in the forest 
slain.” Very scattery and inefficient. In what 
costume did the king hunt? certainly not in a 
nightgown and slippers. 

No. 8. “Queen Elizabeth received at Kenil- 
worth.” Would do very well for the stage. 

No. 9, “ Henry III. renewing the Charters:” ali 
hands out, stand the barons, &c. on each side—the 
king in the centre is somewhat better; but the 
uniformity is worse for the picture than the hang- 
ing a gilly on the other side of the castle-gate to 
obtain that undesirable balance. 

No. 10. “Queen Philippa interceding for the 
Burgesses of Calais.” Here we made our first 
pause. It is finely composed, and reminded us 
much of Harlowe. The king is well imagined, and 
his countenance expressive of the stern resolve, 
which yet the earnest pleading of that pitying 
queen may «ove. The prisoners are also ably 
grouped, and their minds finely developed in their 
faces, as they are more or less affected by their 
perilous situation. The other actors on the scene 
—warriors, courtiers, secretaries, attendants, &c. 
&c., are skilfully disposed, and the entire effect is 
more than pleasing. This is a competitor. 

No. 11. “ Anne Askew refusing to sign the Six 
Articles,” does not challenge favourable remark. 

No. 12. “ Howard visiting a Prison.” A shock- 
ing bad choice of subject, and executed in, if possi- 
ble, a more shocking and disgusting manner. 

No. 13. “ Non Angli sed Angeli.” There is a 
quaint affectation of the old style in this version of 
a much-used subject; but we confess we could 
neither recognise Angli nor Angeli in the naked 
boys of Britain. 

No. 14. A visionary pseudo-exemplification of 
the influence of the Christian religion on the native 
Britons. It is destitute of character and force, and 
has no new idea to recommend it. 

No. 15. ‘‘ Meeting of Henry VIII. and Francis 
I.,” smiling like courtiers at each other. A poor 


jiece. 

No. 16. * Oliver Cromwell about to slay Thur- 
low’s Secretary.” A Gadshill encounter of ruffians. 

No. 17. “ Eleanor sucking out the Poison.” En- 
core, and no feature to call for praise. 

No. 18. “ Ancient Britons defending their Fami- 
lies from the Romans,” is a collection of academic 
studies from the life, which do no discredit to the 
draughtsman, though they do not make a picture of 
a superior class. 

No. 19. ‘* Meeting of Henrietta Maria with her 
Mother.” All in one flutter, and very little of the 
weeping described in Miss Strickland’s quoted text. 
So much the better; it is at least one proof of the 
painter’s judgment,—but why did he choose what he 
would not 2 

No. 20. * The Bishop’ of Carlisle denouncing 
Bolingbroke.” The heads are vulgar, the action 
bad throughont. 

No. 21. “ Death of Harold.” So indistinct in 
the principal event that it can hardly be made out. 
Some of the minor parts deserve commendation. 

No. 22. “ Alfred addressing his Son and Suc- 
cessor,” is among the most » Bora of these car- 
toons; yet it does not take a high rank. 

No. 23. “ Welcome of the Boy-King, Henry VI., 
to London.” With not much more skill and care 
this would be an unexceptionably fine work. As it 
is, there is but one other that can approacl it in 
any way. The white female reaching a cup on the 
left is a perfect eye-sore and distraction. Rub her 
out; diminish a gigantic head of a man near her 
feet, and throw the centre royal group a little into 
perspective; and Maclise himself might not dis- 
dain to own the picture. Itis full of beautiful bits, 





beautiful faces, beautiful attitudes: in short * * * 





No. 24. “ Discovery of the Death of Good Duke 
Humphrey,” partly good, partly mediocre; the 
latter want of quality rather predominating. 

No. 25. “ Seizure of Roger Mortimer by Edward 
IIL,” a very spirited mélée. A clever production 
and full of promise. 

No. 26. “ Edward at Guienne.” We thought it 
was a Moorish subject ; there is nothing striking. 

No. 27. ‘*Spenser reading the Faery Queen to 
his Wife and Raleigh.” Even the traditional like- 
nesses are omitted in this meagre performance. 
The wife’s satin gown is the best of it. 

No. 28. “ Alfred in the Danish Camp.” The 
Saracen’s Head, not on Snow Hill. 

We have spoken plainly: and have not time to 
qualify or soften the truth to make it more palate- 
able, perhaps less serviceable, to the aspirants. 

An unfinished engraving of Jephtha’s daughter, 
for the subscribers of this year, by Lightfoot, is 
charmingly done, and must be a prize. 


PHOTOGRAPHY AND PAINTING. 

Some months ago we mentioned the union of pho-~ 
tography and painting, the production ofa finished 
miniature retaining the accuracy and tint of the 
Talbotype, the tone and shadows being greatly im- 
proved. M. Mansion, the artist associated with M. 
Claudet, has recently made farther progress in the 
application of the solar picture to aid the more 
ancientart. The metallic hue of the Daguerreotype, 
and the not much more agreeable brown colour of 
the Talbotype, have been and are the principal ob- 
jections to these wonderful works of nature. The 
miniature-painting above referred to, on the photo- 
graphy itself, was intended to remove this objection, 
and with great success ; but the colour is still brown. 
By the new method the truthfulness’ of the Talbo- 
type is maintained, and the colour of life given 
to the portrait. The outlines are most accurately 
traced on a material invented by M. Mansion, and 
upon it he then paints a likeness. The specimens 
shewn to us—copies of landscapes, and of men and 
horses—@ere most minute resemblances. With a 
similar view, M. Claudet has been experimenting 
on Fizeau’s process of etching Daguerreotypes, and 
we were greatly pleased with his advancement. 
Some of the impressions were exceedingly distinct, 
and the lights and shades as marked as in the ordi- 
nary engraving. In the fainter prints, however,—and 
the fainter the better for this a. ose,—the like- 
ness was sufficiently clear for M. Mansion to paint 
it to the life. So now any one may have a painted 
fac-simile of a Talbotype, or a coloured impression 
of a Daguerreotype. : 


The Pencil of Nature. No. V. By H. Fox Talbot. 
Longmans. 
Tuesz genuine sun-pictures (Apollo’s own work- 
manship) seem almost to improve in accuracy and 
effect, as if the Solar Artist, like a human hand, 
had become more master of his powers by practice 
and experience. The Tower of Lacock Abbey is 
a rich and picturesque subject; upon which the 
distribution of light and shadow is curiously na- 
tural, and very striking as a truth, if we might say 
ao, beyond the conceptions of imitation. It is 
difficult to explain this—it consists in the faintest 
gradations of light throughout, not only the broader 
masses, but the most minute parts of the picture, 
and sinking into a darkness almost complete, but 
nevertheless not black. It must be carefully ex- 
amined to have this remarkable quality fully un- 
derstood and appreciated. Of the actual tower 
itself, here so faithfully represented, we are told 
by Mr. Talbot, in the letterpress, that “ it contains 
three apartments, one in each story. In the cen- 
tral one, which is used as a muniment room, there 
is preserved an invaluable curiosity, an original 
copy of the Magna Charta of King Henry ITT. It 
appears that a copy of this great charter was sent 
to the sheriffs of all the counties in England. The 
illustrious Ela, Countess of Salisbury, was at that 
time sheriff of Wiltshire (at least, so tradition con- 








fidently avers), and this was the copy transmitted 
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to her, and carefully preserved ever since her days 
in the abbey which she founded about four years 
after the date of this great charter. Ofthe Magna 
Charta of King John several copies are still extant; 
but only two copies are known to exist of the char- 
ter of his successor, Henry III., which bears date 
only ten years after that of Runnymede. One of 
these copies, which is preserved in the north of 
England, is defaced and wholly illegible; but the 
copy preserved at Lacock Abbey is perfectly clear 
and legible throughout, and has a seal of green wax 
appended to it, enclosed in a small bag of coloured 
silk, which six centuries have faded. The Lacock 
copy is therefore the only authority from which the 
text of this great charter can be correctly known; 
and from this copy it was printed by Blackstone, 
as he himself informs us. From the top of the 
tower there is an extensive view, especially towards 
the south, where the eye ranges as far as Alfred’s 
Tower, in the park of Stour-head, about twenty- 
three miles distant. From the parapet-wall of this 
building, three centuries ago, Olive Sherington, 
the heiress of Lacock, threw herself into the arms 
of her lover, a gallant gentleman of Worcester- 
shire, John Talbot, a kinsman of the Earl of 
Shrewsbury. He was felled to the earth by the 
blow, and for a time lay lifeless, while the lady 
only wounded or broke her finger. Upon this, Sir 
Henry Sherington, her father, relented, and shortly 
after consented to their marriage, giving as a rea- 
son ‘the step which his daughter had taken.’ Un- 
written tradition in many families has preserved 
ancient stories which border on the marvellous, 
and it may have embellished the tale of this lover's 
leap by an incident belonging to another age. Tor 
I doubt the story of the broken finger, or at least 
that Olive was its rightful owner. Who can tell 
what tragic scenes may not have passed within 
these walls during the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries? The spectre of a nun with a bleeding 
finger long haunted the precincts of the abbey, and 
has been seen by many in former times, though | 
believe that her unquiet spirit is at length at rest. 
And I think the tale of Olive has borrowed this in- 
cident from that of a frail sister of earlier days.” 
Of white, a different character is the next plate 
(the 20th of the work); it is an absolutely perfect 
attern of lace, and the first example of a negative 
image that has been introduced into the publica- 
tion. The author thus defines the two processes : 
“The ordinary effect of light upon white sensi- 
tive paper is to blacken it. If, therefore, any ob- 
ject, as a leaf for instance, be laid upon the pa- 
per, this, by intercepting the action of the light, 
preserves the whiteness of the paper beneath it; 
and accordingly, when it is removed, there appears 
the form or shadow of the leaf marked out in white 
upon the blackened paper; and since shadows are 
usually dark, and this is the reverse, it is called, 
in the language of photography, a negative image. 
This is csemplited by the lace depicted in this 
plate; each copy of it amy an original or nega- 
tive image: that is to say, directly taken from the 
lace itself. Now if, instead of copying the lace, we 
were to copy one of these negative images of it, the 
result would be a positive image of the lace: that 
is to say, the lace would be represented black upon 
a white ground. But in this secondary or positive 
image the representation of the small delicate 
threads which compose the lace would not be quite 
so sharp and distinct, owing to its not being taken 
directly from the original. In taking views of 
buildings, statues, portraits, &c., it is necessary 
to obtain a positive image, because the negative 
images of such objects are hardly intelligible, sub- 
stituting light for shade, and vice versd, But in copy- 
ing such things as lace or leaves of plants, a nega- 
tive image is perfectly allowable; black lace being 
as familiar to the et as white lace, and the object 
being only to exhibit the pattern with accuracy. 
In the commencement of the photographic art, it 
was a matter of great difficulty to obtain good 
positive images, because the original or negative 














































grew opaque in their interior, and consequently 
would not yield any positive copies, or only a very 
few of them. But, happily, this difficulty has been 
long since surmounted, and the negative or ori- 
ginal pictures now always remain transparent dur- 
ing the process of copying them.” 

The last plate is ‘‘ The Martyrs’ Monument at 
Oxford,” which has nothing particular to call for 
remark. 








BIOGRAPHY. 

LEWIS GOLDSMITH, ESQ. 
Tue Paris papers announce the death of Lewis 
Goldsmith—a man who has written and published 
an immense amount of political, statistical, histori- 
cal, and general literature; and left behind him as 
much as would fill many a volume. And his life 
was so extraordinary, that if all he has left could 
see the light, we would be bound to say that the 
revelations both curious and remarkable would 
give them a zest not readily to be equalled by any 
contemporary. He was for very many years in the 
heart of mysteries, and himself no slight mover and 
actor in matters of the strangest moment. Were 
it to plot the downfal of a party, the overturning 
of a government, the murder of an exiled prince, 
the movement for peace or war—in the midst 
of it was Lewis Goldsmith,—in the confidence 
of the Bourbons, in the secrets of Buonaparte, 
and not a little behind the curtains of Brit- 
ish ministries, by whom he was employed in ser- 
vices not likely to be divulged. When France, 
under the Napoleonic rule, became too hot to hold 
him, he retired to England; and his Anti-Gallican 
weekly newspaper helped him to resent his wrongs, 
and was a medium for communicating much inter- 
esting continental intelligence to his interdicted 
country. Many singular statements appeared in 
that journal, and it produced a very considerable 
effect both at home and abroad. It was, in truth, 
a political engine of much force, in the hands of 
one who knew well how to use it, either for friend 
or foe. As an editor, too, Mr. Goldsmith possessed 
qualities not always the lot of * gents” in that po- 
sition. To great observation and experience of 
important events, not only in common with the 
generality, but acquired out of rare and peculiar 
opportunities and situations, he added a sterling 
judgment in lighter affairs. He was a sound dra- 
matic critic, and a fair judge of music. His tastes 
were literary. 

On the restoration of Louis XVIII., whose life 
he declared he had saved, he returned to Paris, 
and was rewarded with a pension. He also enjoyed 
one from the English government; but in later 
years this became a sore contested point, and was 
not punctually paid, if at all. His visits to London 
were only brief and occasional—almost always con- 
cerned with politics, and passed in communications 
with Downing Street and foreign ambassadors, 

Sabloniere’s hotel, in Leicester-square, used to 
be his head quarters; but on the last four or five 
occasions, Mivart’s more splendid and recherche 
accommodations were preferred. At both it was 
always our pleasant fortune to be of the very few 
select old press-associates to share in his social 
hours, and listen to his most various and instruct- 
ing conversation—full of anecdote, and acute and 
terse almost beyond that of any individual we ever 
knew. His study of human nature had truly been 
wonderfully extensive; and many of his observa- 
tions delivered in a cursory style were profound 
and philosophical. Such a companion over a jug 
of claret is not often met with. His sarcasms were 
biting, yet humorously good-natured, as if he did 
not care what provoked them, whether the parties 
were wrong and vicious or not, or what befel them 
in consequence, good or evil! It was the “ world” 
he spoke of; and, sooth to say, it was not a world 
of the best character. There was a whim in his 
most interested machinations. On one occasion 
he so amusingly duped the late Mr. Perry of the 





pictures, when exposed to the sunshine, speedily 





Morning Chronicle, and the writer of this sketch, 


that he made them tools to convey certain intelli- 
— to Buonaparte at St. Helena; and then 
aughed heartily with and at them when the job 
was done! 

Mr. Goldsmith had two daughters, the elder 
Mrs. Orme, and the younger Lady Lyndhurst; 
the one married not beyond her own rank, the 
other the premier peeress in the British empire. 
Upon what mere trifling chances hang the destinies 
of men and women! Here is a Romance of Real 
Life. One evening, after a snug téte-d-téte dinner 
with Goldsmith in the Leicester-square Sabloniere, 
and sipping our wine, a rather unlooked-for visit 
of Mr. and Mrs. Orme and Miss Goldsmith was 
made. Some family-arrangements were on the 
tapis, and to be a witness was unavoidable. The 
discussion tovk place—there were some com- 
plaints— some excitement—some argument — and 
some tears; but in the end the young lady was 
obliged, much against her inclination, to consent 
to leave London and go to reside in Paris. In 
Paris she almost immediately met the Lord Chan- 
cellor; and in about six months (we think) was 
a married partner in the custody of the Great 
Seal!! Some, says Shakspeare, have fortune 
thrust upon them. Lady L. was very unwilling to 
have that which led to her high chance in the lot- 
tery of life, and cried a good deal; but see how 
things are predestined, and cannot be avoided! 

To return for a moment more to her father. 
He was on intimate terms with most of the leaders 
of the French revolution, and particularly with 
Carnot. He was also in the same relation to the 
majority of the statesmen, their distinguished suc- 
cessors. He reached a patriarchal age; being, we 
believe, within a short distance of fourscore years— 
perhaps seventy-five or seventy-six. Last year, 
when, for a fortnight or three weeks, at Mivart’s 
(with sunnier times, through the influence of his 
Chancellor son-in-law), he complained a little of 
indisposition, but did not seem seriously affected ; 
and his strong intellect did not give way till a few 
months before his death. 








ORIGINAL, 
AND CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 


MEMOIR OF LADY LUSON.*® 
(Concluded.} 
WE will now say something further respecting her 
wardrobe, and her fondness for dress in general, 
One of her most favourite dresses had once be- 
longed to Elizabeth the Protectress, wife of Oliver 
Cromwell, and had been repeatedly altered to suit 
Mrs. Luson’s fancy ; but it must not be presumed 
that the several alterations these dresses under- 
went were made to approach the modern; on the 
contrary, she invariably preserved their ancient 
style; and notwithstanding certain additions in 
their ornamental trimming, &c., their form and 
texture were substantially the same. Amongst her 
other costumes were those worn by Lord and Lady 
Fauconbergt at the coronation of James II., which 
came into her possession from the wardrobe of Mrs. 
Bendyshe, in the manner already stated; and which 
had been left to the latter lady, with a pecuniary 
present, by her aunt, the viscountess. She had 
also those which Cromwell’s daughters wore on a 
day of particular rejoicing, when the articles of 
peace were signed between the states of England 
and Holland in 1655-6. One of these dresses was 
valued at near 500 guineas. Added to all these 
were the costly and splendid specimens that com- 
prised her own particular wardrobe ; these she often 
reviewed with particular pleasure, and has been 
known to boast that they once exceeded in number 
the days of the year. Many of the most expensive 
she had not worn for years; but they were regularly 
once a month, or oftener, taken out of the large 
mahogany coffers in which she kept them, aired, 





* Readers will hardly fail to institute a comparison be- 

tween this strange character and Lady Hester Stanhope, 

who has of late attracted so much public notice. —Zd. L, G, 
+ Daughter of Oliver Cromwell, 
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and carefully enclosed again in flannel wrappers. 
In the middle of the night she would sometimes 
call up her servant to give directions about the al- 
teration ina gown, or the padding of a pair of stays : 
her favourite pair had been altered, quilted, and pad- 
ded so often, that they were nearly three inches thick, 
and actually weighed more than a dozen pounds! 
Over these, in the afternoon, she would put on a 
single gown; but in the morning she sometimes 
wore three or four gowns at once. When indisposed 
(which indeed was not often), she would give orders 
respecting alterations in some particular dress; and 
sitting up in her bed she would put it on, dress her 
hair, and ordering the glass to be brought, admire 
herself for hours in that situation. Her head-gear 
was in the same style of antiquity as her other 
habiliments; it was a déte (such as had once been 
fashionable, and which she never laid aside) formed 
of dark hair, and nearly sixteen inches high: she 
wore it regularly powdered, and her friends have 
affirmed that it became her admirably. She had 
the greatest antipathy to soap and water, never 
washing herself, but using a cosmetic, the composi- 
tion of her mother, from whom she learned to pre- 
pare it; and which was composed of the finest 
mutton suet clarified, with the addition of some 
emollients and perfumes, the particulars of which 
were her own secret. As the colour of her cheek 
decayed, she sought to supply its faded bloom with 
a more injurious composition, using an immoderate 
quantity of paint, which, destroying her complexion 
entirely, left her at length a singular spectacle, 
erasing from the placid dignity of age every line of 
its venerable beauty. 

Having thus far-given a correct outline of her 
many eccentricities and foibles, it is now due to her 
memory to say something of her moral character, 
and of the many amiable and estimable qualities 
with which she was endowed. Of these, it may be 
affirmed that she was uniformly kind, beneficent, 
and charitable. Her heart could always feel, and 
her hand was ready to relieve, the wants of the 
necessitous ; and so much so that numbers received 
succour from her who abused her good and 
imposed upon her sensibility; yet many there 
were more deserving, who derived substantial be- 
nefit from her kindness, and were restored to com- 
fort by her bounty; and none who ever obtained 
her ear went unrelieved from her dwelling. She 
indulged in no excesses except her tea, drinking 
only table-beer at her meals; and seldom partak- 
ing even of her many choice cordials, which she 
liberally bestowed upon the few who were per- 
mitted to visit her, or sent to the sick and help- 
less with whose sorrows she was acquainted. To 

. all games of chance she had the greatest aversion ; 
nor was there any pastime in which she at all de- 
lighted. She had, however, taste to enjoy and ta- 
lents to support her part in rational conversation ; 
and the flow of anecdote with which her discourse 
abounded, rendered the moments thus employed 
extremely interesting. Her loftiness of mind and 
love of etiquette, which prevailed even’ to the last, 
were less a proof of pride than an evidence of good 
breeding; and respecting her love of dress, we 
may observe, that what her rank and connexions 
in life once rendered necessary, habit had con- 
firmed as a second nature. That there may not 
appear to be any discrepancy in our account, as 
we have represented her as the widow of so rigid 
a puritan as Mr. Luson certainly was, we request 
it may be observed, that it does not appear from 
her own account that his taste ever influenced her 
manners, it certainly never altered them: some 
restraint there may have been; but it is an un- 
questionable fact, that in her married years she was 
much about the court, maintained her connexion 
with her early fashionable’ acquaintances, and in 
most respects acted as she had been ever used to 
do: still, however, it appears that levity or frivo- 
lity never had any part in her conduct or charac- 
ter—a grave and dignified deportment distin- 
guished her throughout the whole course of her 
life. Her temper was never harsh, but her com- 











mands were imperative; and she al-vays required 
the most prompt obedience to all she ordered, how 
absurd or unreasonable soever it might appear to 
others. She was strong in her resentments, and 
seldom restored a person to her confidence who 
had once seriously offended her. Her conduct, 
however, to her servant Nelly will somewhat illus- 
trate her character in this respect. This girl had 
lived with her six-and-twenty years, when she pri- 
vately married, and admitted her husband to her 
own room to sleep with her ; and this secret com- 
merce continued undiscovered for a considerable 
time. At length it happened that Mrs. Luson 
went early into that room—Nelly was up; but 
Mrs. L., suspecting that the bed seemed still te- 
nanted by some mute slumberer, looked at it 
a while with silent attention, while the man, who 
was aware of her presence, shrunk himself as much 
as possible beneath the clothes; being then con- 
vinced there was an intruder, she seized a large iron 
candlestick, and called out violently, “ Who are 
you? How came you there? Get out, or I’ll dash 
your brains out!” The man, much terrified, cried 
out, “I am Nelly’s wife, your ladyship! [am Nelly’s 
wife!” thus betraying his alarm in the absurdity 
of his exclamations. Nelly, hearing the unusual 
noise, ran up, and found her secret was discovered. 
She acknowledged her offence with much contri- 
tion, and produced her certificate of marriage; but 
her mistress resolutely refused to believe her, and 
she was immediately discarded for her imprudence. 
Poor Nelly was soon reduced to great distress, when 
Mrs. L. rendered her every possible assistance, and 
at last restored her again to her service; but de- 
clared she had never afterwards a good opinion of 
her, nor even thought so highly of her own sex. 

In religious sentiment she was as we have stated, 
a member of the established church, but she went 
to no place of worship, though there is proof that 
this subject engaged her attention; for as she ob- 
served from her own window the crowds of people 
on a Sunday going to the chapel in Spa-fields, she 
remarked to a lady, her particular friend, standing 
near her, “ Ah, they are going to their duty of 
prayer in the building with the round top; but I 
serve my Maker at home in my own house.” As 
she had a great aversion to being seen by strangers, 
this was doubtless the reason why she never went 
to public service. 

Though her disposition was truly amiable, few 
domestics could so far comply with her humour as 
to make their offices agreeable; and in the little 
more than two years of Nelly’s absenée, there were 
no fewer than three times a change ofservants. She 
was only irritable when her opinion was questioned, 
or her will opposed, which would immediately 
rouse her anger; but this might always be ap- 
peased by a compliment to her dress or person. 
Flattery had so often found a way to her heart, 
that the channel still remained open: a greater 
woman than Lady Luson (Q. Elizabeth), it is well 
known, could not resist its influence. 

Mrs. L.’s unfortunate misunderstanding with her 
only child, a son, is not a proper subject for the 
present narrative—it was a breach that time did 
not heal; but in justice to both parties it must be 
observed, that by the malignant influence of an 
individual, now no more, their mutual anger was 
constantly fomented. 

Her taste for elegance in every thing continued 
to the last, though those strangers who saw her 
dwelling after her decease in its neglected and for- 
lorn state may have formed a very different opi- 
nion. The fact is, her servant Nelly during her ab- 
sence from the good lady’s household had contracted 
habits so diametrically opposite to her former ones, 
that she no longer took pride or pleasure in keep- 
ing the place in order and cleaning it as formerly, 
and sought to please her mistress by personal at- 
tentions only. Thus the rooms were left unswept, 


and the windows became so dusty (except one at|a 


the back, which looked towards the garden, and 
where Mrs. L. latterly sat), that they excluded the 
light. Besides, the infirmities of extreme age be- 








gan in some measure to affect the lady, and she 
was less active and less generally attentive than 
she used to be. At length, too, she had the seri- 
ous misfortune to lose Nelly by death; and de- 
claring she should never be suited with another 
servant, she received into her house an old man, 
who had gained his livelihood hitherto by cleaning 
shoes, going of errands, &c. for the families in the 
neighbourhood, and he actually became her sole 
attendant and companion. The faithful and truly 
respectable friends who were attached to her would 
have been proud to render her every attention ; 
but to interfere with her arrangements, even for 
her own comfort or advantage, would have been to 
destroy her happiness by irritating her. 

Her health continued excellent till within a few 
weeks of her decease; indeed, during the long course 
of her life, she never had a day’s serious illness, On 
her death-bed she constantly refused medical attend- 
ance; for never having had occasion to try the be- 
nefit of medicine in earlier life, when the advice of 
friends might have prevailed with her, time had 
confirmed her feelings into antipathy, and no per- 
suasion could prevail with her to enter on the doc- 
tor’s list.* Her sight continued to the last, so 
that she never used spectacles, even for reading ; 
and at the age of 89 she cut without pain three 
new teeth,—a circumstance which has happened 
to many aged persons. A little before her death 
happened that of another aged lady, her near neigh- 
bour, the intelligence of which sensibly affected 
her, and she declared her time was also come; and 
a very few days fulfilled the melancholy prediction. 
Her departure was without pain, and not occasioned 
by any fixed disease, but a gradual decay of nature. 
According to a wish often expressed in her life- 
time, and repeated a little before her death, her 
stays, cut into pieces for the purpose, her wig, and 
two particular gowns, were buried with her; the 
remainder she dispersed in legacies amongst her 
friends. Her remains were carried to the burying- 
ground at Bunhill-fields in a hearse and four, at- 
tended by three mourning coaches. No kindred 
tear was shed upon her grave, but the sympathy 
of sincere friends followed her, for she was amiable 
and good to the end; and while she remained the 
living monument of a departed generation to which 
she belonged, her benevolent heart had allied itself 
to the present by repeated proofs of affection, friend- 
ship, and generosity. 

P.S. Long after this little sketch was drawn up, the 
following anecdote was recalled by a friend to the 
writer’s memory. Mrs. Luson, to gratify her taste 
for ancient dress, once resorted to a singular ex- 
pedient; for, observing from her window a man who 
sold dolls in the street, she ordered him to be called, 
and requested to know if he could make her a set 
correctly dressed in the fashions of the fifteenth 
century. The man, probably conceiving from her 
years and appearance that she was childish or de- 
ranged, thought he could please her to a tittle, and 
promised to execute her commands accordingly, 
and he received orders for a dozen. When they 
were complete, he brought them home, and, big 
with expectation, she saw him unfold the treasure, 
when, instead of the forms and figures she ex- 
pected, he exhibited to her astonished eyes the 
whimsical creations of his own fancy. Disgusted 
at the imposition, she told him the trash of mo- 
dern times was not to be compared with the ele- 
gant dresses of our ancestors, and if he had made 
them in a style still more ancient than her order, 
she would not have been offended ; but, as for these 
rubbish, she would have nothing to do with them. 





* It must have been in the spring of 1809, that a sur- 
geon had occasion to call on Lady Luson ice, on bu- 
siness unconnected with his profession ; on the last inter- 
view he happened to draw out of his pocket a bottle of 
medicine, which she insisted upon tasting; as no excuses 
would prevail, he gratified her curiosity by giving her half 

teaspoonful: she i liately spat it out of her mouth, 
yay it detestable, and endeavoured to dissuade 

im from fire a profession in which he was a7 
to administer stuff which must, as she expressed it, “ kill 
people before their time,” 
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He afterwards sued her in the county-court, and 
obtained his money; but the dolls were burnt by 


Mrs. Luson. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE OTHER DAY. 


It seems, love, but the other day 

Since thou and I were young together ; 
And yet we've trod a toilsome way, 

And wrestled oft with stormy weather. 
I see thee in thy spring of years, 

Ere cheek or curl had known decay ; 
And there’s a music in mine ears, 

As sweet as heard the other day ! 


Affection like a rainbow bends 
Above the past, to glad my gaze, 
And something still of beauty lends 
To memory’s dream of other days ; 
Within my heart there seems to beat 
That lighter, as heart of youth, 
When looks were kind, and lips were sweet, 
And love’s world seemed a world of truth. 


Within this inner heart of mine 

A thousand golden fancies throng, 
And whispers of a tune divine 

Appeal with half-forgotten tongue : 
I know, I feel, ’tis but a dream, 

That thou art old and I am grey, 
And that, however brief it seem, 

We are not as the other day. 


Not as the other day—when flowers 
Shook fragrance on our joyous track, 
When Love could never count the hours, 
And Hope ne’er dreamt of looking back ; 
When, if the world had been our own, 
We thonght how changed should be its state,— 
Then every cot should be a throne, 
The poor as happy as the great !— 


When we ’d that scheme which Love imparts, 
That chain all interests to bind— 

The fellowship of human hearts, 
The federation of mankind! 

And though with us time travels on, 
Still relics of our youth remain, 

As some flowers, when their spring is gone, 
Yet late in autumn bloom again. 


Alas! ’mid worldly things and men, 
Love’s hard to caution or convince; 
And hopes, which were but fables then, 
Have left with us their moral since ; 
The twilight of the memory cheers 
The soul with rep J a star sublime, 
And still the mists of other years 
Hang dew-drops on the leaves of Time. 


For what was then obscure and far 
Hath grown more radiant to our eyes, 
Although the promised, hoped-for star 
Of social love hath yet to rise. 
Still foot by foot the world is crost— 
Still onward, though it slow appear: 
Who knows how small a balance lost 
Might cast the bright sun from its sphere! 


All time is lost in littleness! 
All time, alas! if rightly shewn, 
Is but a shadow, more or less, 
Upon life's lowly dial thrown. 
The greatest pleasures, greatest grief, 
Can never bear the test of years : 
The pleasures vanish leaf by leaf, 
The sorrow wastes away in tears. 


Then, though it seem a trifling space 
Since youth, aud love, and hope were ours, 
Yet those who love us most may trace 
The hand of age amid our flowers. 
Thus day by day life’s ages grow ; 
The sands which hourly fall and climb 
Mark centuries in their ceaseless flow, 
And cast the destinies of Time! 
Cuar.es Swaln. 


ON THE PROPOSED BARRAGE OF THE NILE.— 
TO MEHEMET ALI. 
Danine projector! We might e’en suppose 
One of the ancient, iant-aninded i 
Had risen with his ola rememberings, 
His —_ of thirty centuries at a close ;* 
Forgetful that such tase works as those 
Which well the land achieved in former time, 
yhen in the vigour of its manhood’s prime, 
Are far pegond its reach when, worn with woes, 
Its feeble days come on. ‘Tis not for thee, 
Great as thou art, to bid its tottering age 
Resume the strength of youth. More need should be 
A gentle hand its sorrows to assuage, 
And lead, in this its helpless dotage, forth 
The worn-out Nestor of the ancient earth. 


R. F. 
* It was one of the doctrines of the ancient Exyptians, 
so} 


that at the close of three ears th hould 
be reunited to the body, , setae 





THE DRAMA. 
THE AMATEUR PLAY 

At Miss Kelly’s Theatre was performed as an- 
nounced in our last number, and we are glad to hear 
brought a benefit of above 300/. into her coffers, 
including 50/. from the Duke of Devonshire for his 
box. We were not present, but learn that Miss 
Kelly, with a very brief prologue to speak, was 
so much affected that she stumbled through it 
like a young débutante. The play of the Elder 
Brother does not afford such general opportunities 
to the dramatis persone for a display of talent as 
Every Man in his Humour ; but the principal charac- 
ter, Charles, was performed with much discrimination 
and energy by Mr. Forster; and Miramont was equally 
well sustained by Mr. Mark Lemon. Mr. Dickens's 
Eustace and Mr. Jerrold’s Andrew were, the former 
easily natural, and the latter amusingly quaint. 
Mr. Leech had not had time, perhaps, with his 
well-earned load of artistic and pressing employ- 
ment, to make himself entirely master of his part ; 
and his failures in remembrance (having a great 
deal of dialogue and business) were injurious to 
ready currency of the scene. But altogether the 
comedy, though more level than the former essay, 
shewed correct reading and a thorough understand- 
ing of the author. 

Peake’s funny farce of Comfortable Lodgings 
closed the entertainments with éclat, Dickens, as 
Sir Hippington Miff, was irresistibly sombre ; Leech, 
as Babillard, at home in the best style; Forster, 
the Police-Sergeant, a ludicrous impersonation of 
that authority; Lemon, the Servant, a performance 
worthy of a professional veteran; and George 
Cruikshank (as he always is) unique! The laugh- 
ter which resounded from every part of the theatre 
was the most genuine tribute to this well-concocted 
drollery. 


Haymarket.—Here also has the Cricket chirped, 
a little after the rest in time, but not much, if at 
all, in success. Miss Fortescue is an excellent 
Dot, Webster a capital Carrier, Farren the old Doll- 
maker, rather in his own way than a transcript 
from Dickens, Mrs. Seymour a touching Bertha, 
Tilbury a fair Zackleton, and Buckstone (also a 
little in his peculiar way) a laughable Tilly Slow- 
boy. The rest also comme il faut. 

Sadler’s Wells.—At this ultima Thule the “ legiti- 
mate” drama proves its attractiveness by the nu- 
merous and respectable audiences who nightly shew 
that they appreciate the laudable efforts of the 
management to cater for and to gratify the “na- 
tional” taste. Shakspeare’s beautiful play, The 
Winter's Tale, continues to be repeated three times 
a week, with a very effective cast: Mrs. Warner’s 
Hermione and Mr. Phelps’s Lecntes are admirably 
played. ‘The Pantomime has laid Punch under 
heavy contributions, and bears a favourable com- 
parison with its more pretending competitors. The 
grace and simple elegance of Miss Rosina Wright's 
Columbine particularly pleased us. Altogether, there 
is an impression of respectability at this little 
theatre which one does not anticipate. 

French Vheatre—On Monday, La Femme Jalouse 
brought us back the admirable Madame Albert; 
not, however, in one of her best characters. Yet 
the various, just, and forcible expression she gave 
to all the shades of passion with which the jealous 
wife is agitated offered a fine dramatic example to 
be studied by artists and applauded by critics. In 
La Meuniére de Marly she was, as usual, all vivacity 
and piquancy, and carried the audience by storm ; 
in which assault she was cleverly supported by M. 
Narcisse, the Nepos, whose quaint humour was 
very effective. The vaudeville airs aided and im- 
proved the animation of this pleasant piece. 





VARIETIES. 
Interesting National Literature—The letters of 
Bishop Atterbury, from the originals inthe Stuart 
Papers, preserved at Windsor Castle, are, by her 





Majesty’s gracious permission, about to be pub- 





lished ; indeed, they are now in the press. They 
will be followed by those of James himself, Lord 
Bolingbroke, the Duke of Berwick, Lord Mar, and 
others. These publications will be welcomed by 
the literary world as a valuable and interesting 
contribution to the history of this country. It is 
to be expected that they will throw light on many 
of our domestic transactions, the motives of which 
have hitherto baffled the researches of our his- 
torians. 

The Duke of Beaufort’s Muniments.—We learn 
with pleasure, that one of the results of the move- 
ment of the Archeological Association, and its 
auspicious acquisition of the above noble duke as 
a patron for its next annual meeting in Gloucester, 
has been a productive plunge into the muniment- 
chest of his illustrious and ancient family, where, 
among many papers of high historical interest, 
have been found a number of manuscripts, &c., 
belonging to the famed Marquis of Worcester, 
author of the Century of Inventions. One long 
memorial to the king, in petitioning for a patent, 
describes a number of the marquis’s scientific dis- 
coveries; and certainly shews that the condensa- 
tion of water, and the employment of that element 
as a mechanical force (if it does not indicate that 
the principles of the steam. engine were understood 
in the same light), were well known to this extra- 
ordinary individual, so much in advance of the 
age in which he lived. 

The late A. W. Schlegel. —A letter from Bonn 
states, that all the manuscripts and the most valu- 
able printed bouks of the late A. W. Schlegel, in- 
cluding his works in Asiatic languages, or con- 
cerning those tongues, edited for the most part in 
British India, the rare books, and those contain- 
ing his marginal notes, have been presented by his 
heirs to the Prussian government, which has di- 
vided them between the royal library of Berlin and 
those of the universities of that city and of Bonn. 
The remaining portion of his library, consist- 
ing of about 1600 volumes, chiefly pamphlets, has 
just been publicly sold at Bonn, producing about 
8000 dollars, as all fetched very high prices. A 
great many of the purchasers were English. 

Mr. Hughes and the Ocean Flower.—We observe, 
by the newspapers, that the Municipal Chamber at 
Funchal has passed resolutions highly laudatory of 
Mr. Hughes, for his work, The Ocean Flower (re- 
viewed in the Literary Gazelte, No. 1498). Our 
last number displayed his talents in another form. 

The Trafalgar -Square Nelson Column is, it is stated, 
at last to be put in process of finishing. Messrs. 
Carew, Teérnouth, Watson, and Woodington, have 
been chosen to execute the four bassi-relievi for 
the pedestal; the subjects being the battles of St. 
Vincent, the Nile, Copenhagen (after all Nelson’s 
longings), and Trafalgar. The lions at the angles 
are entrusted to the vigorous hand of Mr. Lough. 

Transit to and from India.—A correspondent of 
one of our late Indian journals gives a plan ofa 
railroad on which ships and their cargos may be 
conveyed across the Isthmus of Sucz. It is to 
have eight lines of rails, on two of which ordinary 
carriages may run. The Englishman of Calcutta 
objects to it only on account of the cost of trans- 
port by such means. 

Mrs. Glover.—On Thursday evening the dramatic 
corps and the congenial amateurs at the Hay- 
market paid a gratifying tribute to the talents and 
very long services of their associate, Mrs. Glover. 
It consisted (we believe) of a handsome piece of 
plate; and it commemorated the sixtieth anniver- 
sary of this admirable actress upon the stage, 
where she still continues to afford the public a de- 
lightful idea of the art as carefully studied and 
skilfully wrought out by the Old School ! 

Washington Irving, the most popular of Ame- 
rican writers, in England, has this week come to 
London from Madrid, on political business. 

Literature in Austria.—In answer to a memorial 
to the Emperor from the most distinguished lite- 
rary and scientific men of Vienna, his majesty has 





issued an ordinance establishing a high court of 
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censorship, like that of Prussia, for the review of 
all decisions of the various censors of the press, 
against which there may be an appeal.—Globe. 

New Editions.—The seventh volume of the Wel- 
lington Despatches has appeared the same week that 
the remains of its editor, Colonel Gurwood, were 
committed to their tomb in the Tower; and a new 
edition of Mr. Horace Twiss’s Life of Lord Eldon has 
also been issued. The latter is commended, in a 
brief notice in the Times newspaper, for being re- 
rn in a cheaper form than before; and we 

eartily join in wishing Mr. Twiss may long en- 
joy an extended reputation through this means. 
But we mention the two circumstances together, 
in order to illustrate a matter connected with new 
and cheap publications. Among the irksome and 
distressing things which preyed on the mind of the 
late Colonel Gurwood, one of the most tormenting 
(we are assured) was the multitude of complaints 
addressed to him by the purchasers of the first 
edition of his work, in consequence of their seeing 
it re-issued in an improved manner, and at a price 
so much lower than it had cost them. He was 
much annoyed by these murmurings. That the 
colonel made at least one fortunate speculation in 
railroads, through the intervention of Mr. Hudson, 
is, we believe, quite true ; but that he entered into 
farther transactions, so as to affect his reasoning 
powers, appears to be a groundless rumour. 

The Theologian, New Series, No. 1 (J. Cleaver). 
—In these controversial times, this ably-conducted 
aa maintains the cause of the Anglican Re- 

ormed Church with much learning and talent. 
But it earnestly enforces the necessity of purifica- 
tion and renewed vigour in that church, and of 
patience and longsuffering with those misled or 
differing from its doctrines. In these respects it 
is at once zeal and temperate. Among the 
striking arguments in a well-written introduction 
to the new series, it is laid down that, “ if the 
church is to be worth the gracious protection 
which the state extends, we require 100 bishops 
and 6400 clergy” to restore the parochial system, 
instead of the same framework, and 26 bishops, to 
meet the wants of a population of 16 millions, in- 
stead of three, as of old. 

New Theatre-—Mr. Buckstone has, it is stated 
in The Connoisseur, taken the field as originator of 
a company of proprietors, to build a theatre on the 
vacant space on the east side of Leicester Square, 
formerly occupied by Jaunay’s hotel. 

4 New Club.—A prospectus lies before us for 
the establishment and opening, in March, of a 
club in connexion with the sports of England, 
and forming a resort for the patrons of racing, 
hunting, and yachting! The projector says, that 
politics, commerce, literature, philosophy, and all 
the occupations of life, have their clubs, and that 
the cycle is incomplete without the addition of this 
novel institution. 

The Lingo- Plural, with which the Miss Slowboy, in 
the Cricket on the Hearth, is entertaining the natives, 
had its prototype in the pugilist called Deaf Burke, 
(whether he supplied the hint so amusingly used 
by Mr. Dickens we know not), who always spoke 
in that strange dialect. As an example of it, an 
amateur of his science has repeated to us his death- 
bed consolation to his wife, in these words, “ Nevers 
minds, Bets! There’s an Almights aboves as puts 
alls to rights somehows or others” ! ! 

Old Horse.—The Bath Journal vouches for a horse 
in the possession of Mr. Jesse Hill, of Chedder, 
= doing daily work in harness, being fifty years 
of age. 

Droit Advertisements.—There are two in this 
week’s Times of a laughable description: one ad- 
vertises for an answer from T. S., if “ still in 
England, or elsewhere ;’’ and the other offers the 
sale of “a donkey that has been kept at a gentle- 
man’s seat for three years, carrying his little family, 
and having a handsome foal on January 1, 1846,” 
just as if they were all of one. breed—a donkey 
family affair! 
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LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


Britton Testimonial.—We are pleased to learn that the 
amount of the subscription towards a testimonial to the 
author of the Architectural and Cathedral Antiquities has 
reached nearly 500/., and that the committee have deter- 
mined to ine the sum collected to the printing 
and embellishment of a literary work which Mr. Britton 
rece to ee and direct. This will be “a Literary 

emoir of his own Life and Writings,” and embrace many 
anecdotes, and much curious information, relating to to- 
pography, archwology, and the fine arts, and to various 
printers, publishers, antiquaries, and other public persons, 
with whom the writer has n connected during the last 
half century. Mr. Britton may be truly called a veteran 
author; and the recollections of such veterans, the result 
of long and intimate intercourse with the literary world, 
must possess much of interest for literary men, 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Jane Bouverie; or, Prosperity and Adversity, by C. 
Sinclair, 12mo, 5s.—The Twenty-first of October; or, the 
Heroes of the Day, a Poem, 3s. 6d., boards.—Reinhardt’s 
Terence, with explanatory notes a Dr. Hickie, 12mo, 
9s. 6¢.—Thom’s Irish Almanac and Official Directory, 1846, 
post 8vo, 10s. 6¢d.—Certaine Godly Praiers originally a: 
—— to the Book of Common Prayer, edited by W. 

eal, LL.D., 12mo, 1s.—Ecloge Ciceroniane, edited by 
J. Pillaus, 18mo, 3s. 6d.—Rev. R. W, Evans’s Parochial 
Sermons, Vol. II., fep., 6s—The Anointed Saviour the 
Object of Faith, by the Rev. D. Pitcairne, fep. 5s.—Con- 
fessions of a Se fep., 7s. 6¢.—Life and Let- 
ters of Thomas a Becket, by J. A. Giles, 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 
—Case of the Queen against Serva and others, by W. B. 
Hewson, 8vo, 3s. 6d.—Prof. Dahlmann’s Life of Herodo- 
tus, t 8vo, 5s.—The Druidess, a Tale, square, 4s. 6d.— 
The Pryings of a Postman, post 8vo, 7s. 6¢d.—Parochial Ser- 
mons, by the Rev. G. A. Butterton, D.D., 8vo, 7s. 6d.— 
Light in the Dwelling, by the Author of “ Pose of Day,” 
8vo, 14s.—Specimens of Cornish Provincial Dialect, post 
8vo, 4s,—Elements of Naval Architecture, from the French 
of Vial de Clairbois, by J. N. Strange, 8vo, 5s.—The 
Night of Weeping, by the Rev. H, Bowar, 18mo, 2s.— 
The Mount of Olives, and other Lectures on Prayer, by 
the Rev. J. Hamilton, 18mo, 1s. 6¢.—Memoir of Mrs. Lit- 
tle, royal 32mo, 1s, 6d.—Emmaus, or Communion with the 
Saviour, fep., 4s.—Faith of Catholics, by Berington and 
Kirk, 3d edit., by Rev. J. Waterworth, Vol. I., 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
—Ranking’s Abstract of Medical Sciences, Vol. iL, post 
8vo, 6s. 6¢.—Biblical Versions of Divine Hymns, collected 
by W. Marsh, 8vo, 10s. 6¢.—Memorial Sketches, by Maria 

. Peddie, fep., 2s.—The Covenanters of the North, by R. 
King, 12mo, 4s. 6¢.—Annals of Virgin Saints, fep., 7s. 6d. 
—Dunn’s History of the Oregon Territory, 2d edit., 8vo, 
7s, 6d.—Science of Phrenology, by J. C. Lyons, 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
—Thirty-six Nonconformists’ Sonnets, *p. ls.—British Fe- 
peng em am gs S by the Rev. T. Timpson, 12mo, 6s.—Poems, 
by Thomas Hood, 2 vols., fep., 12s.—Keats’s Poetical 
Works, new edit. 24mo, 2s. 6¢.— History of Margaret 
Catehpole, by the Rev. R. Cobbold, 3d edit., post 8vo, 
10s. 6d.—Story about Christmas in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury, by Mrs. P. Sinnett, square, 4s. 6¢.—Hunters and 
Fishers; or, Sketches of Primitive Races, by Mrs. P. Sin- 
nett, square, 4s. 6¢.—Wonderful Stories translated from the 
Danish, by Mary Howitt, square, 4s. 6¢d.—Keys to Arnold’s 
Latin Prose Composition and Greek Prose Composition, 
8vo, 5s. each.—First Tales for Children, translated from 
the German, by F. Johnstone, 18mo, 1s.—Bannister’s Sur- 
vey of the Holy Land, 5th thousand, = 8vo, 14s.—The 
Disruption, a Scottish Tale, 18mo, 4s. 6¢.—J. B. Brown on 
Scarlatina, —_ 8vo, 4s.—The London Medical Directory, 
1846, 12mo, 5s. 6d. 











DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 


[This table shews the time which a clock or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian.) 


1816. hm 5 1846. hom «& 
Jan.10 . . . 13 7492) Jan.14 . . . 183 9 21:2 
Wo... — 8 Id1 15... — 9 436 
2... — 8 364 16... —10 34 
3. . — 8 591) 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Hood’s Poems (2 vols. eae ery a, melancholy coin- 
cidence, two publications this week bring together to our 
memory the deaths and the writings of Laman Blanch 
and Thomas Hood, laid in their graves within three 
months of each other last year. To the former we have 
done our duty ; and if we defer the same office to the lat- 
ter till our next publication, it is only for the reason that 
we would not infect our readers with so much of sadness 
in the same sheet—and, indeed, could not muster spirit 
enough for the task. Meanwhile we earnestly recommend 
this bu iblication to every lover of genuine poetry. 

N.B. The Enlarged Literary Gazette will continue to be 
the organ in which peperts are fully and regularly given of 
= ,broceedings of the Royal Society of Literature, the 








r ig y the Syro-Egyptian ge 
eminent national literary institutions, unreported else- 
where; besides being enabled to insert more detailed par- 
ticulars of the progress of other learned and scientific 
bodies. But it is wished to be understood, that the an- 
nouncement of mere formalities, which convey no useful 
intelligence to the public, will not be allowed to occupy 
space only properly devoted to convey actual information 
and instruction to readers of every class. 














NEW WORKS 


JUST READY FOR PUBLICATION. 


ee 


1, 
The HISTORY of GREECE. By the Right 


Rev. the LORD BISHOP of ST. DAVID’S. New Edition, 
revised, with Notes. Vol. 2, demy 8vo, with Maps, 12s. 


2. 


A DICTIONARY, PRACTICAL, THEORE- 
TICAL, and HISTORICAL, of COMMERCE and COM- 
MERCIAL NAVIGATION. By J. R, M‘Cutxocn, Esq. 
A New Edition, 8vo, with Maps and Plans, 50s.; or 55s. 
half-bound in russia. (On the 19th inst. 


*,* This Edition, which has been carefully corrected, com- 
prises, besides the new Tariff, the new Acts relating to Bank- 
ing, the Sugar Trade, Navigation, and Customs, the Hiring 
of Seamen, &c.; and is further enriched with valuable infor- 
mation from all parts of the world. 


A SUPPLEMENT, for the use of the purchasers of the 
last Edition, will also be published on the 19th inst. 


3 


The DOMESTIC LITURGY and FAMILY 
CHAPLAIN, in Two Parts: the First Part being Church 
Services adap:ed for Domestic Use, with Prayers for Every 
Day of the Week, selected exclusively from the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer; Part II. comprising an Appropriate Sermon for 
Every Sunday in the Year, By the Rev, THomas Date, 
M.A. Post 4to, 

4. 

The MISCELLANEOUS WORKS of Sir 

JAMES MACKINTOSH, including his Contributions to 


‘The Edinburgh Review.” Collected and edited by his Son. 
3 vols. 8vo. 


5. 
An INTRODUCTION to the CRITICAL 
STUDY and KNOWLEDGE of the HOLY SCRIPTURES. 


By THomas HARTWELL Horyz, B.D. New Edition, re- 
vised and corrected. 5 vols. 8vo, with Maps and Facsimiles, 


6 


ANTONIO PEREZ and PHILIP II. of 
SPAIN. By M. Mieyet, Memberofthe Institute of France. 
Translated by C. Cocxs, B.L., Translator of Michclet’s 
“‘ Priests, Women, and Families.” Post 8vo. 


7. 


HISTORICAL PICTURES of the MIDDLE 
AGES, in Black and White, made on the Spot, from Records 
in the Archives of Switzerland. By a Wandering Artist. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 

8. 

SOPHOCLIS TRAGEDIZ DENUO RE- 
COGNITA, et brevibus in usum Academice Juventutis 
adnotaticnibus instructe. Curante Gu.1erMo Lixwoop, 
M.A., Aédis Christi apud Oxon. Alumno. 8vo, 


9 
The HORSE in HEALTH and DISEASE; 


or, Suggestions on the Natural and General History, Va- 
rieties, Conformation, Paces, Age, Soundness, Stabling, 
Condition, Training, and Shoeing of the Horse; with a Di- 
gest of Veterinary Practice. By James W. WINTER, 
M.R.C.V.S.L., late Veterinary Surgeon to Mehemet Ali. Svo, 


10. 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 167, 
[Now ready. 
CONTENTS. 

1, PARLIAMENT AND THE COURTS. 

2, SHAKSPEARE IN PARIS. 

3. LEGISLATION FOR THE WORKING CLASSES. 

4. RELIGIOUS MOVEMENT IN GERMANY — THE 
GERMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 

5. LYELUS TRAVELS IN NORTH AMERICA. 

6. EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN STATE CONFEDE- 
RACIES. 

7. SCOTTISH CRIMINAL JURISPRUDENCE AND 
PROCEDURE. 

8. POLITICAL STATE OF PRUSSIA. 

9, EARLS GREY AND SPENCER. 


London: Lonemay, Brows, Gagey, and Loyemans. 
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Mr. Murray’s List of New Works. 


® ; 

LIVES of the LORD CHANCELLORS 

of ENGLAND. By Lord CaAmpsELu. 3 vols. 8vo, 42s. 
2. 

The MARLBOROUGH DESPATCHES. 


Edited by Sir Gronce Murray. Vols, IV. and V. 8vo. 
20s. each. 






3. 

VOYAGES of DISCOVERY within the 
ARCTIC REGIONS, from 1818 to the Present Time. By 
Sir Jonn Baraow, Bart, Portrait and Maps. 8vo. lis. 
(Neat week.) 







4. 


The GEOLOGY of RUSSIA in EUROPE. 
By R. I. Murcuisoy, R.G.S, With Coloured Maps, Plates, 
&e. 2 vols, royal 4to, 






A MEMOIR of Admiral Sir PHILIP DUR- 
HAM—HIS NAVAL LIFE and SERVICES, 8vo. 5s. 6d. 






6, 

BROGDEN’S CATHOLIC SAFE- 
GUARDS against the ERRORS, CORRUPTIONS, and 
NOVELTIES of the CHURCH of ROME, Vol. I. 8vo, 
lis. 






7. 
REMARKABLE CRIMES and TRIALS. 


Translated from the German, By Lapy Durr Gorpon, 
8vo, 128. 






8. 
The MILITARY MISCELLANY, By Henry 
MARSHALL, F.R.S,E. 8vo, 10s, 
9, 
KUGLER’S HAND-BOOK of PAINTING, 


The German, Flemish, and Dutch Schools, Post 8vo, 12s. 
(Neat week), 







10. 
The FAIRY RING; Tales and Stories for 


Christmas. With 13 Illustrations by Ricuarp Dory Le. 
Feap. 8vyo. 7s. 6d, 







ll. 


The CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of 


ENGLAND. By Henry Hauuam, Esq, Fifth Edition, 
2 vols, 8vo, 24s. 






12, 
LIFE of LORD CHANCELLOR ELDON. 


By Horace Twiss, Esq., Q.C. Third Edition, 2 vols, 
post 8vo. 21s. 







13, 


HAWKSTONE. Second Edition. 2 vols. fep. 
8vo. 129. 






14, 
LIFE of the GREAT CONDE, By Lorp 


Manon. Post 8vo. 5s, 







15. 
FALL of the JESUITS. From the French of 
Count ALEXIS DE Saint Prizst, Post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
16. 
TRAVELS in NORTH AMERICA. By 
Cuarves Lrevt, F.R.S. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s, 
17. 


FORD’S HAND-BOOK for TRAVELLERS 


in SPAIN and READERS at HOME. 2 vols, post 8yo, 
30s, 











18, : 
The INTELLECTUAL POWERS. By 


Joun ABERCROMBIE, M.D, Eleventh Edition, Feap, 8vo. 
68. 6d, 







19, 


The PHILOSOPHY of the MORAL FEEL- 


INGS. By Joun Apercromsrz, M.D, Seventh Edition, 
Feap. 8vo, 4s, 






20 


The GREEK CLASSIC POETS. By H.N. 
CoLERtpGE. Third Edition. Feap. 8vo, 53, 6d, 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, 


On Wednesday next, the 14th inst.,.3 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, 
MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THE MOST NOBLE 


RICHARD MARQUESS WELLESLEY, 


K.P. and K.G.D.C.L. 


Successively Governor-General and Captain-General of India, British Ambassador in Spain, Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, and Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 


INCLUDING A NUMEROUS COLLECTION OF LETTERS AND DOCUMENTS, NOW FIRST PUBLISHED, 
FROM ORIGINAL MSS. 


By ROBERT ROUIERE PEARCE, Esq. 





NEW WORKS NOW READY. 
l. 9, 
WELLS’ PICTURESQUE ANTIQUI-| A HISTORY of NEW SOUTH WALES. 


TIES of SPAIN. Imperial 8vo, handsomely bound, and | By THOMAS H. BRAIM, Esq. 2 vols, post 8vo, with 
embellished with and splendid Illustrations, price | numerous Illustrations, 
One Guinea; India Proofs, 1/, 11s, 6d, Pr. al 


10. 


2. LORD MAHON’S COLLECTIVE EDI- 


MARGARET CAPEL. By the Author TION of the LETTERS of the EARL of CHESTER- 


FIELD. 4 vols. 8vo (any one of which may be had sepa- 
‘“ ” 3 vols. 
of “The Clandestine Marriage = rately, price 14s.), with Portraits, 





3. 


ll. 
Re ee OO ee ei “eee wk 
JACOBITES. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, FENIMORE COOPER, Esq. 3 vols, 


ee 


4, 


The CHAINBEARER. By J. FENI- 
MORE COOPER, Esq. 3 vols. 


Also just ready. 
1, 
A FOURTH EDITION of PRESCOTT’S 


HISTORY of the REIGN of FERDINAND and ISA- 
8. BELLA. $3 vols, 8vo, with Portraits. 


HORACE WALPOLE’S MEMOIRS of 
the REIGN of GEORGE III. Edited by Sir DENIS LE 
MARCHANT, Bart, 4 vols, 8vo, with Portraits, 





2: 


SCOTLAND : its FAITH and its FEA- 
TURES; or, 8 Visit to Blair Atholl, By the Rev. FRANCIS 
6. TRENCH. 2 vols, post 8vo. 

LORD MALMESBURY’S DIARIES 
and CORRESPONDENCE. Edited by his Grandson, the 
Third Earl, 4 vols. 8vo, with Portraits. 





3. 
The MODERN COOK. By CHARLES 


ELME FRANCATELLI. 8vo, with upwards of 60 Illus- 
we ; trations, 


JESSE’S MEMOIRS of the PRE- 
TENDERS, 2 vols, 8vo, with Portraits. 





4, 


The OREGON TERRITORY. By 
ALEXANDER SIMPSON, Esq. 8vo, 








8. 
PRESCOTT’S HISTORY of the CON- 5 
QUEST of MEXICO, Second Edition, 3 vols, 8yo, with ' 
Portraits and Maps, The DEERHU RSTS, 3 vols. 





RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 





Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
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OFWYL HOUSE, Stamford Hill, Middlesex. 
his 


& on Mowpay, 











TERMS, neues Turety Gutngas PER neewpt 


The views of the A ero in respect boar oy may 
emall work just Lag ae by ‘simptin he oe 1, price — “Satitied, 
* School Educati h Century. 





A Prospectus may wy rok at Messrs. Jones beat Co., 50 Lower Holborn. 


[se of MAN RAILWAY COMPANY.— 


, that the SUBSCRIBERS’ DEED will LIE 
of the 





is hereby given. 
Femara a, at the Offices eS > hie ad —< = Ne 
january i subsequent days onda excepted), from Twelve 
to Three AE Scrip will be delivered in exchange for the banker’: 
exi = < the deed. 


lig see J of announcing that the affairs of 

aay nated very favourably, and that no Bill from the British 

it is necessary, the same being granted by the local legislature, 
to when & application has been made received most satisfactorily. 
A. B. BLACKIE, Sec. 


By order, 
34, Moorgate Street, East Side, Dec. 22, 1845. 


RANDY and CAPSULES.—Mr. 
BETTS (the vy ts firm of J.T. BETTS and Co.), Patent Brandy 
Distiller. 7 Smithfield Bars, feels it due to himself and the public = 
state, that the Manufacture of the PATENT BRANDY was not, no 
ever has been, known to an; pe as eae oak liar eonn 
ren that he was s' in the business of the Distillery, 7 Smithfield 
his sons, J. T. BETTS, Jun. and Co., on his retiring therefrom, 
in 1845. 


Mr. Berrs further states, that he is the sole Patentee, Manufacturer, 
and Vendor of the METALLIC CAPSULE (or solid metal ve sre ay = 
the mouths of bottles), that no other Brandy in England, 
PATENT BRANDY, v2 the anny ng the Patent Metallic Bo age if, 
» ap) o any other J Brandy, must have been surreptitiously 
obtained. 


Meratiic CApsuLE MANUFACTORY, 
1 Wharf ity Road. 








R. HENDRIE, 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London, 


EN! D RIE’S OLD BROWN WINDSOR 
so long celebrated for improvement, retains its superiority 
asa adnate vaild emollient Soap, highly — to the skin, possessing 
an aromatic and lasti —o each Packet is labelled with Perkins’s 
steel plate of Windsor C; 
A variety chan od perfumed Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, &c., pepared 
ithout orners. 
ee Che yo PRESERVATIVE Toorn-Powper, an effectual avemeention for 
pore hog he Teeth, and preserving them in a sound and healthy 
to the mouth, and oem the 
Teeth ot every impurity, increases the beauty of the enamel in polish 
and colou 
Haxontn’s Moztutxe is the most beneficial extract of oleaginous sub- 
stances for maintaining the beauty and luxuriance of the Hair, having 
alsoa also a delightful pertume. se Mics p 
« His ; cing. * a ip forp 
where the Hair is 
Henpate’s Coup Cazam or Roses, prepared in great pertection. 
ImprovepScour(no Daops, for removing greasy ~ peor from Stiks. 
ivemesahaM anne Ink, for Linen, to be used without preparation, ls. a 
bottle. 








g a new growth 





AUGHAM’S PATENTED CARRARA 


- WATER.—At this season of the year the use of Soda Water has 
almost always been abandoned, on account of the cold and chilling nature 
of its effects. 


Rigo a WATER is not liable to this great objection, but 


HE LICENSED VICTUALLERS’ and 
GENERAL FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Adelaide Place, London Bridge—414 West Strand ; 
23 Thistle Street, Edinburgh ; 
Great Brid, Street, M 1 
Wason Buildings, and Mathew Street, Liverpool. 
(Empowered by Act of Parliament.) 
The Company transact business in every department of Life and Fire 
A ities, R i and Loans. 








LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
ctuary—J.T. Clement, Esq. 

At the uennial Meeting there was added a bonus to the Life 
Policies equal to 25 per cent on the sums paid ; ana a bonus of five per 
cent to the Shares, in addition tothe payment of the annual interest. 

For the convenience of parties wishing to assure for a specific sum 
without a prospective bonus, a new table at lower rates has been calcu- 
lated ; on which, as well as on the participating scale, one-half ur the pre: 
mnium may Soha s on interest at five per cent for five years, thus enabling 

@ person to insure his life for 1000/. on the immediate payment of the 
premium for 500. - . 

The following are ¢ for the - by for 
the whole life, one half of ‘which may remain for five years by merely 
paying the interest annually at five per cent; and should the ole be 
come a claim in the interim, the amount ny ‘vill then be deduct 


Age 20 without profits £1 13 0 with profits £1 18 0 
30 . 119 8 . . 2 58 


ma, .eemee .. <. 8 Be 
a ere 434 . - 496 
For short periods the premiums are considerably lower, and for any ages 
or contingencies not usually advertised information may be obtained on 
application to the Actuary or Secretary. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
The ene ay insure Serene i Stock in ——_ Farming aes 
iption Propert en loss or dai by fi 
The Directors! rectors beg to ied their friends whose premiums became due 
at Christmas, that no extra —- is made at this office for the transfer 
a os that they will be rated on terms peculiarly favourable to 
parties in: 





Insurances ma nay be effected for any Leys en if for seven years, 
the premi aon and dnty will only be charged for 
Dec. 1845. poll BIGG, Secretary. 
[NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
OMPANY. 

8 Waterloo Pe Pall Mall, London. 
Established by Act of Parliament in 1834. 
DIVISION OF P..oFITS AMONG THE ASSURED. 
Honorary Presidents. 


Earl Somers 
Lord Viscount Falkland 





Earl of Errol 
Earl of Courtow 


n 
Earl Leven and ia Lord Elphinsto: 
Earl of Norbur. Lord Be i 
Earl of Stair j 
Directors. 
James Stuart, Esq., Chairman. 

Hanangt De Castano, - +» Deputy-Chairman, 

Samuel Anderson, E: | 


nm 
haven and Stenton. 


sq. gn Graham, Esq 
Hamilton Blair Avarne, Es F. Charles Maitiand, Esq. 
ape = oe Bo) a Resident. William Railton, Esq. 
oyd, Esq., Assist. | John Ritchie, E 
F.H H. Thomsen, Esq. 
Charles ioanee, Esq. 


Surgeon—F. Hale Thomson, Esq., 48 Berners Street. 


This Company, established by Act » affords the most 
perfect security in a large a -up Societe _ in the great success 
which has attended it since its commancunnetit in 1 

Its Annual Income being upwards of £72,000. 

In 1841 the Company declared an addition to the “pp panriy of 
one-half of their Stock; and also added a Bonus of 2/, per cent per 
annum on the sum insured to all Policies of the Participating, Class 
from the time they were effected. 

The Bonus added to Policies from March 1834 to the 3lst December 
1840 is as follows:— 

Sum Assured. 
£5000 





Time Assured, 
+ 6 Years 10 Months . . 
5000 e 6 Years en te . 600 0 @) 
5000 . 4 Years . . . 400 0 0 

5000. =. 2 Years os. . 200 0 0 

The Premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale; and 
only One- ~ gemie paid for the first Five Years, where the Insur- 
ance is for Lif 

Every information will be afforded on application to the Resident 
Directors, Edward Boyd, -Esq., and E, Lennox Boyd, Esq., of No. 8 
Waterloo Place, Pall Mail, London. 


Sum added to Policy. 
683/. 6s. 8d, 





quote the opinion of a medical gentleman of high authority, exy 
- Metter to Mr. Mavenam) “ a this ee superiority, = 
that it is most Il to the that it ae = Sines fee, sae 
feeli the stomach, and does 

distended oppression w which follows the use of the 


Mr. Arcn. tage jun., the sole Wholesale Agent, begs to state ome 
additions oa Fesssse—~ and Establishment in n ge 
at length complied, he to execute all orders with the tenet 
despatch, and to x. con For the future all Carrara Water intended 
for exportation w secured with Betts’s Patent Metallic Capsules, thus 
preventing the possiblity of leakage in warm climates, as well as affording 
an additional guaran ee against any attempt at imitation abroad. 
Address to Sat sci jun., 78 Upper Thames Street, London. 


ATENT WATCHES and CLOCKS.—|/t 
E. J. DENT respectfully solicits rage the Public an faeectns 

of his extensive Stock of WATCIIES, wh which has been greatly increased 
to meet the demand at this season of the Yi 's Silver — hes, 
4 Guineas each ; excellent Silver lave ‘ditto, at 6 Guineas © — vp 
Gold Watches, 8 Guineas each. Dent’s manufacture is teed to 
by three ecyarate Patents, granted in 1836, 1840, and 154: 
33 Cockspur Street, 82 Strand, 34 Royal neal 


[RE PATENT READING EASEL, patro- 
nised by Her M: = 7 His Royal Highness Prince Albert, 
to o 
com M ‘yet been 2a ror no pnt Ray BA sit net fo the ordi- 
nary lounging or’ st or’ st ing posture, but in an erect thy attitude, re- 
lieved of of holding the book, which is suppevted at any 
sortable Naight ama Sous beulven: affords also that true solanp.to the 
sick, mental diversion; an invalid may now recline 
enjoy the quiet but. delightful Te of 


wood, 
box, a Od. Sauiase tet s condo eich wcalie price 
Sold by Mr. A. Saunders, 170 Regent 
—_ 14 esi ag Smee aie as a 
essrs. Letts Exchange; a all respectable Coun: 
Upholsterers. Orders with Post-Oflice Remittances have prom; ale Country 











. 

ETLs’S PAT ENT T BRANDY, certified by 

the Faculty of England to be the purest t spirit, and guaranteed b 
the Patent Metallic C et ny Se mbossed ** Betts’s Patent Brandy, % 
Smithfield Bars,”’ is sol 6d., bottle included, by the most respect- 
able dealers, lists of whom may ve obtained at the Distillery, where 
poe of not less than two gallons, in bulk or bottles, are supplied. 
ddress 7 Smithfield Bars. 





ONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
ESTABLISHED by ROYAL CHARTER, A.v. 1720. _—The 
Governors and Directors of this Corporation having greatly enlarged their 
system of Life Assurances, —— = public mr ange to their new Pro- 


XHIBITION.—ART UNION of LONDON. 
—The CARTOONS received in competition for the Premium of 
Fives Hunpre» Pounps offered by this Society, will be exhibited on and 
after Monpay, the 12th instant, at the Gallery of the New Society of 
Painters in Water Colours, 53 Pall ‘Mall. — Subscribers will be admitted 
on producing the receipt for the current year. 
Open at 10 o'clock. 
GEORGE GODWIN 
LEWIS POCOCK, } Honorary Secretaries. 








BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
ORTH BRITISH REVIEW.— 
To ADVERTISERS. — Advertisements and Bills in- 
tended for insertion in No. VIII, must be sent to the Pub- 
lishers by the 14th inst.; 3000 Bills required. 
Edinburgh: W.P. Kennedy, London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 





Preparing for the Press, in 1 vol. 8vo, 2ls. 
HE H ISTORY of MEDICINE. From the 
German of Sprengel. With Notes, and a Continuation from 1800 
to the present time. 
By W. RALEIGH cae LL.D., M.R.C.S.E., &e. &e. 


y the same Author, 

The AN NUAL MEDICAL REVIEW; being 
an Analysis and condensed Report of Medical Progress in Great Britain, 
ne Germany, America, &c., for the Ycar preceding. In 1 vol. 

2mo, 5s. 
London: Henry Renshaw, 356 Strand. 





“= PUBLISHED THIS ag 
‘ow ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo, price 


NTERPRISE on TROPICAL AUSTRALIA, 
By G. WINDSOR EARL. 
Madden and Malcolm, 8 Leadenhall Street. 





KNIGHT’S WEEKLY VOLUME. 
Price One Shilling. 
THE ROMANCE of TRAVEL 


Vurume I.—THE EAST. 
In Two Volumes. 
By CHARLES MACFARLANE. 
London: Charles Knight and Co., 22 Ludgate Street. 





In six small volumes, sewed, oP ge Six yee and bound in cloth, 
ISTORICAL SKETCH ES of STATESMEN 


who FLOURISHED in the TIME of GEORGE IIL., 
By HENRY LORD BROUGHAM, F.R.S., 
Member of the National Institute of as and of the Royal Academy 


of N: 
*,* This work is also elegantly ang gilt edges, in three volumes, 
price Nine Shillings. 
London: Charles Knight & Co., 22 Ludgate Street. 


HE UNION MAGAZINE. 
With an Illustration by Paiz. 
Contents (JANUARY). 
1. Thoughts on the Asthetics of Milton’s Comus, 
2. Easy Chairs. 
3. Letters from a Hindoo Gentleman travelling in 
England. 
. The Crusades. 
. Baron Puffendorf.—A Satire.—a.p. 1900, 
6. Pope Gregory XVI. 
7. A Musician's Plea for his Art. 
8. The Adventures of a Stick. 
9. The Inquisition. 
10. The Scnolar's Death Summons, and other Miscel- 
laneous Poetry. 
11. A Sporting Excursion in the Backwoods of Canada. 
12, General Rosas, Monte Video and Buenos Ayres. 
13. Kordofan.—Reviews, &c. &c. 
Published by Messrs. Madden and Malcolm, Leadenhall Street ; Cum- 
ming, Dublin; Smith, Edinburgh; and to be had of all Booksellers in 
‘Town or Country. 








A Christian New Year’s Gift. 
Small 8vo, 5s. Gd., with Mluminated Title Page, Borders, &c. 
> r 
H E L A T P A ° 
Addressed to all who wait the “ Coming of our Lord.” 

“We have no hesitation in faving, that in all our ‘editorial experience, 
this is the most peculiar little ee co ever came w our mates 
Marginal texts are introduced in egy borders of different 
and these words from Holy Writ 1 Yeler to the context of the 
describe the many scenes of life in a series of imaginative, 
tableaux, such as it is fair to suppose the world will exhibit 
Last Day,” on the Saviour's ap ppearing. The work is as chastely and 

ly written as it is beautifully got up. We have little doubt that 





spectus, embracing any Amy 

Tables, and which ma; aeaeasioe at their Principal Offices, 
7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, ,CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, 
or of any of the Agents to t Corporation in Great Britain and Ireland. 


EW MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENT. 
janover a Rooms.—Mr. CHARLES E. HORN, the a 
r, will give an original Music || Entertainment at the above Rooms, 

HURSDAY EVENING, an 15, entitled, “ LAYS and LEGENDS 

of NORMANDY.” assisted Misses Winttams, Mr. Hosas, and Mr. 

anane | in the course of w! oy twelve new Compositions, consisting of 
Songs, Duets, Trios, and Glees, will be performed. 

meta ‘%s. 6d. each, to be had of all ranger and at the Rooms. 

To commence at Eight o'clock, 


UST OPENED at the PANORAMA ROYAL, 
LEICESTER po a VIEW of the ancient and historically 
eran | CITY of ROUEN ; comprising the River Seine and its ma¢- 
ificent Quays, the two Bridges, the suburbs of St. Sever, Mount St. 
Catherine, the Staue of Corneitie. ond all the surrounding scenery of 
this Laer wey A City and its loc ~ The Views of NANKING, with 
be Far RCELAL nl TOWE, and See yee nt go is univer- 
sehowledged by the press to be a complete triumph in the Pano- 

--4 Art jo now open, 2 








os 





this will be the popular religious gift-book of the season.”—Literury 


ette. 
“ This is one of the most beautiful little works that the season has pro- 

luced, and certain! pest, Sound evangelical doctrise 
couched in puetry of Janguage that cies the reader onward = the con- 
pore scenes of our Lord's coming, with, we may almost sa) 
less interest.. Each scene is illustrated == aoe se texts pote ss in the 
bordering, the selection of ae ee ae eaaece treated, 
shewing research and knowledge of Holy Writ. a this 
pool oe a. little book will be found most ac 

serious-minded.”— Herald. 

“ mee remarkable little work, beautifully got “ae Re. with 2 Rimage title- 
page and borderi the text a on fied scenes of life, as 
they would be, d dh cer while the children of the 
earth are ¢! 
pon wh bP canis the cf style and the poetry of 

rsons who can ire graces «. le ani ry of language, 
5 d by of truths.—St. James's Chronicle 

“ A remarkable little vo'ume, well fitted | to arrest She attention, awaken 
the consci and affect the hea‘ Scenes illustrative of the 
various circumstances in which aan may be found at the coming of 
¥ bee Last Day,” are here ae pales with singular force and i beauty. | Here 

indeed * Piper og apy breathe words that burn.’ * ts 
cing ap = it to be a handsome, as well as a profitable present.” — 


iiites and On, Sede’s Se Aeliten May be had of all Booksellers, 
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Magnificent Drawing-Room Table or Gift Book. 
OEMS and PICTURE S&S; 


a Collection of Balleds, Songs, and other Poems, Illustrated by 
i is Gary printed in ca aye? ores on toned paper prepared 
for the pu n crimson cl ~ 1% » Two Guineas; or in morocco 
elegant, Two Guineas and a half, It com) ONE HUNDRED Engrav- 
ings on Wood, in the highest style of the a Fe dedgued by Messrs Horsiey, 
Cope, Dycr, Creswick, Revoravs, TowNsEND, PickgRsott., TENNIEL, 
Duweasy Douvcsox, &c., &e., S&c., besides Border ts round each 


*,* A Specimen of the letter-press and several of the Engrav- 
ings, with a synopsis of the contents, will be sent by post on on 
receipt of four postage stamps, and B ‘3 will be 
with the same through their Agents. 

« Gems of ot set ond linked together, with designs full of graceful and 





Se ey masterpieces. Asa work ot art—and our readers 
know that we do not use the word t deserves and 





extensive popularity "T apecimen of book embellishment which has ever 
issued from the British press. It will be waoane everywhere and to every 
Jone = 9 most beautiful books it has ever been our fortune to see.”— 
ns ae wood engraving; we find it Sopeneiie, by any des- 
es. to do justice to its excellence.”—English Churchman, 

“ For taste and sare eel es candidate fur artistic honours is 

ng the foremost.” —. 

ery” is nearty Nees ite . Believe t that these designs are wood; we un- 
hesitating! mempr that nothing has appeared equal to them. This 
pores Chore we do not hesitate to pronounce the Book of the Season.”— 


“ wre ee ote pronouncing this the most attractive gift-book of the 


aaa beautiful Lg roger that ever greeted the new year; 
he consideration, To whom shall I offer 

charming Pacino It cabbies not only the most delicate specimen 
imagines my ps wood, but also designs which do infinite credit 
to the taste and skill ‘oltne ox gery employed.”—Gentleman's Maga-ine 

“ Mr. Burns hao one real and we permanent nye to English art 
by this noble publication—it seems lowering to consider it merely as a gift- 
book,—which exceeds in pictorial value the illustrated pat wrt, of Mvore, 
Lockhart, &c., just as its contents are more healthy and genial.”—Remem- 
“ executed in the most finished style, and equal if 
‘imens hitherto produced. It may be con- 
urns has provided for his readers."—Morning 


Herald. 
« Full of choice poetry, both of the pencil and the A geo finely printed on 
— » and ‘oper ee bound—this volume is the most perfect of 
kind that Mr. Burns has yet produced.”—Britannia, 
§c. §c. $c, 


London: James Burns, 17 Portman Street; and by order of all Booksellers. 


“ The cuts are reall 
they do not excel the Baryos 
ceived how rich a treat Mr. 





Price 3s. 6d. 
HE ENCHANTED ROCK, 
By PERCY B. Sr. JOHN. 
Now ready, price 3s. 6d. by the same Author, 
The TRAPPER’s BRIDE. Second Edition. 


* Since the meres Greener, we have seen nothing to compare to these 
Indian tales."—Jersey Times. 2 
Hayward and Adams, 48 Paternoster Row. 





Sacred Poetry for Young Persons. 
In small 8vo, price 2s. 6d, (with 26 sa naa beautifully engraved on 


AN ALPHABET of EMBLEMS. 


ConTEN Is: hin Miteniat phew le—Fruit — Garden — Hen — 
Inn—Judge—King—Lion—Myrtle—Nest —Oak —Peacock — Quail— Rainbow 
—Sower—Turtle-Dove—Usurer—V iper—W ell—Xerxes— Y oke—Zaccheus. 

By the Rev. T. B. MURRAY, M.A. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 





Now ready, with Map and Illustrations, 8vo. 12s. 
REGON and CALIFORNIA. Captain 
ond 196 ee NARRATIVE of EXPEDITIONS in 1842, 1843, 
ba oan erie mer revel, == ae "—Pictorial Times. 
2 
Also, in 8vo0, cloth, with Map, = ag Propositions of each party, 


The CLAIM of the UNITED STATES to 
OREGON STATED. By the Hon. J. C. Canuoun, and the Hon. J. Bu- 
CuANAN. With the Counter-Statements of the British Plenipoten: lentiary. 


London: Wiley and Putnam, 6 Waterloo Place. 





Sixteenth Edition, in 4 vols. 8vo, price 2/. 2s. 


ROWN’S PHILOSOPILY of the MIND; 
carefully revised with the Portrait, Index, 


‘inal ms.; with a 
br ions Kg Author, by Dr, WELSH ‘ail wanting in the previous 


The § Edition, i . 
Biition: ane ——— » in 1 large vol. 8vo, closely printed, Fifteenth 


“ An inestimable book.”"—Dr. Parr. 
W. Tait, Edinburgh. Longman and Co., and Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., 





Second Volume of Mr. Evans’s Sermons. 
Tn small 8vo, price 6s., the Second Volume of 
AROCHIAL SERMONS, _ preached in the 
Parish Church of H » Wi 


y the Rev. ROBERT WILSON EVANS, B.D., V 
Late Fellog -< Trinity College, Cambridge, and Author of we The Rec- 
tory of Valehead,”’ ** Bishopric of Souls,’’ & 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo | Place. 





whom may be had, 


VOLUME the FIRST. Second Edition. 6s. 
Also, by the same Anthor, 


i& The BISHOPRIC of SOULS. Third Edi- 


"s “A DAY in the SANCTUARY. 4s. 6d. 





Now ready, price One gui. =) gan with a Steel Engraving, 
jo. I. 
HE ENGLISHWOMAN’S MAGAZINE, 


and Rag image MOTHER'S PEARS 5 being a New 
Series of “ The Christian Mother’s Magazine. 


Edited by Mrs. MILNER, 
Author of “ The Life of Dean Milner,” 


Prospectuses may be had of, and orders given to, all Booksellers, 
Fisher, Son, and Co., the Caxton Press, London. 





In demy 4to, price 5i. 3s. boards. 

HE CATALOGUE of STARS of the British 
of Science; a the Mean 
Right — r+ 5 Nort h Polar Distances of — three 
hundred, and seventy-seven FIXED STARS, wan to Jan. 1, 1850: 
together *with their Annual ions, Secular Variations, and “Proyer 

Motions, as well as the ee Covistants for computing 
Aberration, and Nutation. With a Preface, explanatory of their —_ 
struction and application, 
By the late FRANCIS BAILY, Fsq- 


R, and J, E. Taylor, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 








Kitto's Bible Companion. 
ISHER’S GALLERY of SCRIPTURE 
ENGRAVINGS, Historical and Landscape. 


The Descriptions by JOHN K{TTO, D.D., 
Editor of “ The Pictorial Bible.” 


Every Part, price One Shilling, containing Four Quarto Engravings, 
after the best —- ghee Old Masters; and Landscapes, from Draw- 
ings on the spot. Part I. now ready. 


Fisher, int aan Co., the Caxton Press, London. 





French Souvenir, or Prize-Book. 


A FRANCE ILLUSTREE dans ses 
Monuments et ses plus homes po dessinés d’aprés nature 

THOMAS "ALLOM, avec un tex! —~ gf par CHARLES - JE. N 
DELILLE, rofesseur. Containing oe highly finished Engravings, ele- 
gantly bout » price One Gui 
M. sim, ata private a of his Majesty the King of the French, 
had recently the honour of presenting copies of his werks on China and 
France; w his Majesty deigned to express his admiration of the draw- 
ings in” both, and his cnecial « approval of the correctuess of the French 


views, 
Fisher, Son, and Co., the Caxton Press, London, 





Explanation of the Prayer- Book. 
In Svo, price 7s. 6d. 
HE TEACHING of the PRAYER-BOOK. 
By JOHN WOOD WARTER, B.D. 
Of Christ Church, Oxford ; Rector of Patching, and Vicar of West 


Tarring, Sussex; sometime Chaplain to the British Embassy, 
Copenhagen. 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


PLAIN PAROCHIAL SERMONS, 


In 2 vols. 
Svo, 1. 6s. 





Hodgson's Instructions for the Clergy—Sixth Edition. 
In 8vo, price 12s , the Sixth Edition of 


[ NSTRUCTIONS for the USE of 
CANDIDATES for HOLY ORDERS, and of the PAROCHIAL 
CLERGY, as to Ordination, Licenses, Induction, Pluralities, Resi- 
dence, &e. &e. : with Acts of Parliament relating to the above, and 
Forms to be used. 
By CHRISTOPHER HODGSON, M.A. 
Pe to His Grace the ee of eh pan 

This Edition contains many importart al of 
Acts of Parliament passed since the last Edition lisse ; including a 
complete Digest of the powers enabling Incumbents to provide or im- 
prove Glebe Houses, and instrnctions for the grant of Leases of Glebe 
Lands under the recent Act; with other additions of importance to the 
Clergy and their Solicitors or Agents. 


Riviugtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 








Baptismal Regeneration. 
Tn 8vo, price 9s., the Fourth Edition, revised, of 
A GENERAL VIEW of the DOCTRINE of 
REGENERATION in BAPTISM 
By the Right Rev. CHRISTOPHER BETHELL, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of Bangor. 


*,* An Appendix of 76 ae is added to this Edition, consisting of 
Remarks on Mr. Faber’s ** Priinitive Doctrine of Regeneration.” 


Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 


Decensahetee. —Fifth Edition, 

In small 8co, price 8s. (with Illustrations), the Fifth Edition, of 

ERRANZABULOE, the LOST CHURCH 

FOUND; or, the Church of England not a New Church, but 
Aucient, ‘Apostolical, and Independent, and a Protesting Church ‘Nine 
Hundred Years before the Reformation. 
e Rev. T. COLLINS TRELAWNY, M 

Rector of Wasburrs S Somerset, and late Fellow of Baiitet College. 
The Volume contains an interesting Account of the History and re- 
cent recovery of the Ancient Church of Perranzabuloe, in Cornwall, 
after being buried in the sand for Seven Hundred Years. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 








The Dark Ages. 
In 8vo, price 12s., the Second edition, enlarged, of 
HE DARK AGES; being a Series of Essays 
intended to illustrate the State of Religion and Literature in the 
by ex xu Mags Eleventh, and Twelfth Centuries. Reprinted from the 
with C » and some Additions. 
the Rev. S. R. MAITLAND, F.RB.S. and F.S.A 
Librarian 9 His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, and Keeper of 
the MSS. at Lambeth. 


* The Additional Notes may be had separately, to complete the 





First Edition, price 1s. 





Elegant Presents. 
Imperial 4to size, 18s. 6d.; or in box, full gilt, 21s. 
HE CARTOONS of RAPHAEL in RELIEF : 


forming a set of embossed Tab!caux, in an ornamental 


The BLIND FIDDLER and CUT FINGER $ 
elaborately finished in relief, after Wilkic. Imperial 4to, 2s. 6d. each ; 
framed, 21s. the pair. 

The DRAWING-ROOM ALMANAC for 
1846, on card board, illuminated and embossed, price 1s, 

An EMBOSSED MODEL M MAP of of the HOLY 
LAND (dedicated to her Majesty): especially 
adapted for the use of Families, on wt huher c Seren Students. 

London: Dobbs, Bailey, and Co. Sold by all Booksellers and Stationers, 





Mr. Graham’s New Work for Schools, 
In foolscap 8vo, 7s. cloth, 

NGLISH SYNONYMES, classified and ex- 

plained; with Practical Rxesciees, designed for Schools and 
Private Tuition. 

By G. F. GRAHAM, 
Author of ‘* English, or the Art of Composition 3”’ ** Helps to English 
‘ammar,”’ 
London: Longman, Brown, ae and Longmans, 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


ENGLISH; or, the Art of Composition. 72, 
HELPS to ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 3s. 


SMALL BOOKS ON GREAT SUBJECTS, 


In 8v0, price 3s. 6d,, No. X. 
QO’ the PRINCIPLES of CRIMINAL 
AW. 


W. Pickering, 177 Piccadilly. 








Tn 1 handsome volums?, post 8vo, cloth gilt, price 5s. 
HE ISLAND QUEEN: a Poem. 


By Mrs. ELLIS 
Author of ** The Women of England,” “+ Sons of the Soll,” &e. 


London: John Snow, 35 Paternoster Row, 





ONFESSIONS of an HOMQ{OPATHIST. 
—_—* Quanguam ridentem dicere verum 
Quid vetat?” on. Sat. 
Dublin, Samuel B. Oldham; Londun, Whittaker and Co.; Edinburgh, 
J. Johnstone ; and sold by ali Booksellers. 


In foolscap Svo, cloth lettered, price 7s. 6d. 





BOOKS FOR YOUNG PERSONS, BY MISS M. FRASER TYTLER. 
(TALES of MANY LANDS. A New Edition. 


To small Svo, with a Frontispiece and Engraved Title-page. 
Price ds. 


TALES of the GREAT and BRAVE;; includ- 
ing Nelson, Wallace, Napoleon, &c. Price 5s. 

TALES of the GREAT and BRAVE. Second 
Series. Including Washington, the Duke of Wellington, &c. 5s, 
TALES of GOOD and GREAT KINGS; 
Charles V , Gustavus Adolphus, Henri Quatre, &c. 5s. 

W. Tait, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., London. 





Theologian (New Series). 
On the Ist of January, in demy Svo, price 4s. 


HE THEOLOGIAN: a Chronicle of Ancient 
and Modern Divinity, and Universal Christian Literature, ori- 

ginated in July 1844, on principles studiousiy avoiding party spirjt, 

Contents of No, I, 

1. The Church’s Course in her present Trials. 

2. The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel and the 
Bishop of Calcutta. 

3. A Christmas Meditation, 

4. Via Crucis via Lucis. 

5. The Church and the Masses. 

6. The Ronge Movement. 

7. The Church of St. Patrick, 

8. Mr. Newman. 

9. Structure and Arrangement of the Mosaic Laws, 
Reviews, Notices of Books, Miscellanies. 

London: W. J. Cleaver, Baker Street. 





In one thick vol., a new ve: - 1 dee much enlarged, 
ice 168. 
ODERN ne | MEDICINE: 


a P loms, Causes, and most 
<iicaclons Treatment of Diseases; with a Caltectio a ap oved Prescrip- 
t of Children, Doses 7 ‘orming a com- 


By T. J. GRAHAM, M. D., SCs ' 

“ It is evidently the result of t professi talent xperience, and 
judgment; the ether e great p appears consc ientious and 
One object is prominently evident—a desire to benefit his suffering 
fellow-creatures. _To recommend a work like the present to our readers, 
ig fe Senet © proper regard for their welfare."—Literary Journal, 


maar It is altogether deserving of permanent popularity."—London Weekly 


Sim) in and Co., Paternoster Row 3, Hatchards, 187 Piccadilly ; and T: 
ae 73 Cheapside. Sold by all Booksellers. > aa 


In a few days, in 1 vol 8vo, 








ome! 12s. Mieniocs to’ Cage - ey 
a! 
NOTES of of a Jt JOURN RY from ‘CORNHILL to 
GRAND CAIRO. 
By Mr. MICHAEL ANGELO TITMARSH. 





Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 


Londen: Chapman and Hall, 186 Strand, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








JUST PUBLISHED 


. By JOHN RUSSELL SMITH, 


4 OLD COMPTON STREET, SOHO, LONDON, 


——— 


Now ready, * and ill 
Om WB, Seott, Tienes in Hoh liniaated cloth, git edges, te oe” 
URSERY RHYMES of ENGLAND, col- 
lected chiefly from Oral Tradition, By J. O. HAL- 
LIWELL, Esq., F.R.S., &c, 
“ Illustrations! And here they are: clever pictures, which the three. 
year olds understand before their A, B, C, and which the fifty-three-year 
elds like almost as well as the threes.”—-Literary Gazette, 


THE CURIOSITIES of HERALDRY; with 
Illustrations from ,Old English Writers. By MARK AN- 
TONY LOWER. With numerous Engravings from Designs 
by the Author. A handsome volume, 8vo, cloth, Gules 
appropriately ornamented Or, 14s. 

The present yoy Rang J bn wg Ad Surnames’), inte 

a fund of amusing anecdote and illustrat! 


th aan ele exposi of 
an an amp! an 
Pm sae by Lo 

ESSAYS on ENGLISH SURNAMES, His- 
torical, Etymological d Hi By M. A. LOWER. 
Second Edition enlarged, Woodcuts, post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


*,* To those who are curious about their patronymic, it will be found a 
very instructive and arnueing volume—mingling wit and pleasantry with 
antiquarian research and orical interest. 


ST. PATRICK’S PURGATORY; an Essay 
on the Legends of Purgatory, Hell, and Paradise, current 
during the Middle Ages. By THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A., 
F.S A. Post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
sper Pom Ete amen Seco cea 
are shewn to be first narrated as tales, and then applied as means of deduc- 
ing the moral character of the age in which they prevailed,”—Spectator. 


-RELIQUIZ ANTIQUE: Scraps from 
Ancient Manuscripts, illustrating chiefly Early English Li- 
terature, and the English Language. ited by WRIGHT 
and HALLIWELL, 
VU, 48. 

*,* It contains a large number of pieces in Anglo-Saxon, Anglo-Norman, 
and English. It will be found of use to future philologists, and 
all who take an interest in the history of our language and literature. 


COINS of the ROMANS relating to BRITAIN 
DESCRIBED and ILLUSTRATED. By J. Y. AKER- 
MAN, F.S.A. Second Edition, greatly enlarged, with a new 

et of Plates, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
oe “ m: ‘“ w th c] 
elle SEALS eaten wets tee 

ENGLAND’S WORTHIES, under whom all 
the Civill and Bloody Warres since Anno 1642 to Anno 1647 
are related, By JOHN VICARS, Author of ‘“‘ England’s 
Parliamentary Chronicle,” &e. &c. Royal 12mo, reprinted 
in the old style (similar to Lady Willoughby's Diary), with 
copies of the 18 rare Portraits after Hontar, &c.; half mo- 
rocco, 58. 

*,* Copies of the Original Edition have been sold from 16l. to 201 


A DICTIONARY of ARCHAIC and PRO- 
VINCIAL WORDS, OBSOLETE PHRASES, &c., from 
the Reign of Edward I.; including those which occur in the 
Works of Chaucer, Gower, Lydgate, Shakspeare, and their 
contemporaries; forming a complete Key for the reader of the 
works of our ancient Poets, Dramatists, and other Authors, 
whose works abound with allusions of which explanations 
are not to be found‘in ordinary Dictionaries and books of re- 
ference. By J. O. HALLIWELL, F.R.S., &c. Parts I, to 
VI. 8vo, closely printed in double columns, price 2s. 6d, each. 


« It forms a most prehensi: lossary to all our old English wri 
rn of th r century to the time of the Stusree 
tings and a long 


te’ 
the ing of the fourt 

ircindingt the sates chroniclers, the wri of 
2 of poets, from Piers Ploughman, Chaucer, Go 





local of the present Mn hy 4 which wil | pany BL Cf 
, one Wi v an 

addition to every library.—Morning Herald. 

' ESSAYS illustrative of the LITERATURE, 

POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS, and HISTORY of ENG- 

LAND inthe MIDDLE AGES. By THOMAS WRIGHT, 

M.A. 2 vols, post 8vo,—Nearly ready, 


A GUIDE to the ANGLO-SAXON TONGUE; 
on the Basis of Rask’s Grammar; to which are added, Ex- 
tracts in Prose and Verse, with Notes for the use of Learners. 
By E. J. VERNON, B.A., Oxon.—Nearly ready. 


HOLBEIN’S DANCE of DEATH; with an 
Historical and Literary Introduction. By W. A. CHATTO, 
Author of “‘ The History of Wood-Engraving” (Jackson’s). 
Illustrated with 53 Engravings, the most accurate copies ever 
produced of the Originals. Square 12mo,—In the press. 


CLAIRBOI’ ELEMENTS of NAVAL 
ARCHITECTURE. ‘Translated, with Notes, by J. N. 
STRANGE, Commander R.N. With Plates,—Nearly ready. 


2 vols, 8vo, cloth, 2/, 2s.; reduced to. 





On Ist January was commenced, in Weexty Numpers, price Tworence; and in Monraty Parts, 
price NINEPENCE, 
UNIFORM WITH THE PEOPLE'S EDITIONS OF THE WAVERLEY NOVELS AND LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, BART. 
TO BE COMPRISED IN ABOUT FIFTY.TWO SHEETS OR NUMBERS. 


This Issue of the Porrry, which will be followed by that of Tanes or A GRANDFATHER on Ist March, 
will be completed in November, 1846, at the same time as the WAVERLEY NOVELS, People’s Issue. 





R, CADELL, Edinburgh; HOULSTON and STONEMAN, London. 





MURRAY’S HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY. 
Now ready, in Two Parts, post 8vo, 2s. 6d. each, 
HE GYPSIES of SPAIN; 
MANNERS, CUSTOMS, and CEREMONIES, 
Ld GEORGE BORROW, Esq. 
Author of The Bible in Spain,’’ 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


their 





Mr. Mackinnon's New Work, 
In 2 vols. 8vo, price 24s. 
H!story of CIVILISATION. 
BY W. A, MACKINNON, Esq. M.P. F.R.S. 
Vol.1, States of Antiquity—England. 
Vol. 2. Continental States of Tere —Asia and America—Wars— 
Witchcraft—Women. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





Tn 1 vol. 8vo, bound in cloth, price 5s, 


> 
THE RIGHTS of LAYMEN, their Privilege 
and Duty to receive Blessings equally in every Orthodox Church. 
“* The chapter on the confessional shews the present practices of 
Romish priests, taken from the book of instruction written for them,.”’— 
See Review of ** Michelet ’’ in the Times. 


G. W. Nicsisson, 215 Regent Street, 





January 1, 1846, 


WILLIAM AND ROBERT CHAMBERS’S 
PUBLICATIONS, 


_ 


1 


CHAMBERS'S EDINBURGH JOURNAL, 
New Series, publishing in weekly numbers at threehalfpence, 
and in monthly parts: four volumes completed, at 4s. 6d, 
each, in cloth boards. 

*,* A few complete sets of the Old Series remaining, in 
twelve volumes, for 4/. 10s. 

2 


CHAMBERS’S MISCELLANY of USEFUL 
and ENTERTAINING TRACTS, publishing in weekly 
sheets, at 1d., also in monthly parts; seven volumes com- 
pleted, at 1s, each, in fancy boards. 


3. 


CHAMBERS’S INFORMATION for the 
PEOPLE; completed in 100 numbers, at threehalfpence 
each, and done up in two volumes, 16s, cloth boards, 


4 


CHAMBERS’S CYCLUPADIA of ENGLISH 

LITERATURE; completed in two volumes, 14s. cloth 
, 5 

CHAMBERS’S EDUCATIONAL COURSE; 

a series of books for use in schools and for private instruc- 

tion, Nearly forty treatises already issued, and others in 


pea to complete the series, ts to be had from the 
booksellers. 


CHAMBERS’S SCHOOL-ROOM MAPs; 
each nearly six feet in length by five in breadth, mounted 
for hanging on the walls of school-rooms; 9 Maps at 14s. 
each. Hemispheres, 21s. 


CHAMBERS’S SCHOOL ATLAS of AN- 
CIENT and MODERN GEOGRAPHY ; consisting of thirty- 
four maps, coloured, with copious index, price 10s. 6d, 


CHAMBERS’S PEOPLE’S EDITIONS; a 
series of cheap bouks for popular reading, of original and 
selected literature. Lists may be obtained from the book- 
sellers. > 


COOKERY and DOMESTIC ECONOMY, for 
YOUNG HOUSEWIVES; a work of plain practical utility, 
by the Mistress of a family, Price 1s, 6d. bound in cloth. 


Published by W. and R. Chambers, 339 High Street, Edinb’ . and 
93 Miller Street Glesgows also by W. 8S, Orr and Co., Amen Corner, 
London; and sold by all booksellers. 





New Work by the Rev. Thomas Dale, 
ln fep. 8vo, price 5s. 
HE GOOD SHEPHERD and the 
CHOSEN FLOCK; an Exposition of the T'wenty-Third Psalm ; 


being the substance of Lectures delivered in Lent 1845, at the Tuesday 
Morning Lecture, in the Church of St. Margaret, Lothbury, 
By the Rev. THOMAS DALEK, M.A, 
Canon of St. Paul's, and Vicar of St, Bride’s. 


By the same Author, Second Edition, price 6s. 6d, 
The SABBATH COMPANION (First Series) ; 
being Essays on First Principles of Christian Faith and Practice. 
London: Bowdery and Kerby, 190 Oxford Street. 
Of whom may be had, 


The SABBATH COMPANION (Second and 


concluding Series) ; mabing the number of Essays in the Work com- 
mensurate with that of the Sundays in the Year. 





Second Edition, price 6s, 


HoME SERMONS (each Six Minutes long); 
designed especially for the use of Families at Morning and 
Evening Devotion. 
By the Rey. ALFRED WILLIAMS, M.A. 

“ This volume will supply a want that will now cease to be felt.”— 
Church and State Gazette, 

‘* We are ple to find our opinion of this volume when first pub- 
lahed is ratified by this early appearance of a second edition.”—John 
Dis 


London: Bowdery and Kerby, 190 Oxford Street. 





The Fifth Edition,-in 13mo, priee 5s. bound, 
PRACTICAL SYSTEM of ALGEBRA, 
designed for the Use of Schools and Private Tuition. 
By PETER NICHOLSON and J. ROWBOTHAM, 
*,* In this edition the authors have not only introduced some im- 
portant original matter, icularly on Proport imaginary Quanti- 
ties, Binomial Theorem, Series, &c , but have also endeavoured to illus- 





.| trate many parts of the Work by such alterations as will make it still 


more acceptable to the Public. 
London; Printed far Robert Baldwin, 47 Paternoster Row. 


A KEY to the above Work, containing the Solu- 
tions of more than 900 Problems, by use of which, and the Algebra, a 
person may acquire a knowledge of this valuable Science witnout the 
assistance of a master. Price 8s. bound. 





Navigation and Nautical Astronomy. 
The Fourth Edition, corrected, in a large vol. 8vo, price 10s, 6d. boards, 
ov 12s, bound, 


TREATISE on NAVIGATION and 
NAUTICAL ASTRONOMY, adapted to the Purposes of Ele- 
mentary Instruction; with an extensive Series of Examples for exercise, 
and all the Tables requisite for Nautical Computations; with Rules an 
samples adapted to the ** Nautical Almanac’”’ in its new and improved 
form. 


6 foe adhe RIDDLE, F.R.A.S. 

Master of the Nautical School, Greenwich Hospital. 
London: Robert Baldwin, 47 Paternoster Row, 

Also, extracted from the above Work, price only 2s. 6d. 


TABLES of the LOGARITHMS of NUM- 
BERS, and of Sines, Tangents, and Seccants, to Six Places of Decimals. 





q In 2 vols., price 12s. cloth, 


P oO E M 8. 
By THOMAS HOOD, 


Also, in 24mo, price 2s. 6d. sewed, or 3g. cloth, 


KEATS’S POETICAL WORKS. A New 
Edition, 


Edward Moxon, 44 Dover Street. 





In 1 vol, post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, A 
HE.PRYINGS : of 3 ,POSTMAN, 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 





French Grammar for Private Tuition. 
Tn 80, price 12s. in cloth, the Ninth Edition of 


A GUIDE to the FRENCH :.LANGUAGE ; 
especially devised for persons who wish to study the Elements 
of that Language without the assistance of a Teacher. 
By J.J. P. Le BRETHON. 
London: Robert Baldwin, 47 Paternoster Row. 


A KEY to the EXERCISES in the above Work, 
by means of which any person of a mature understanding may acquire 
the elements of the French Language as surely as ifa 
feased Teecher were sitting by his 3 

it, may teach it to others. Directions are 
arents not accustomed to teac es, who wish to instruct 
nm with the assistance of this Book, how they must proceed. 
Price 8s. cloth. 











GOLD MEDAL OF THE HIGHEST ORDER OF MERIT, 
Presented through the Minister of Public Instruction, at St. Petersburgh, to Epwarp J. Den, by command of his 
Imperial Majesty the Emperor of Russia, as a testimony to the unequalled performance of his recently invented 
Patent Chronometers, during the Grand Russian Chronometrical Expedition of 1843. 





The following is an Extract from a Letter from M. Srruve, Member of the Academy, and First Astronomer of 
the Central Observatory, St. Petersburgh, to G. B. Arry, Esq., Astronomer Royal :— 
“ With respect to the quality of the Chronometers, a very considerable difference between them has been most 
« distinctly marked; and I hasten to inform you, that among the great number of Chronometers [81] of so many 
* distinguished Artists, raz Dents HAVE HELD THE FIRST RANK IN A BRILLIANT MANNER. I have to request you 
‘* will announce this to Mr. Dent: present to him my congratulations on this result, and tell him that I shall shortly 
‘* write to him to thank him most sincerely for the great assistance which he has afforded towards the success of the 
“ expedition, by sending us his admirable Chronometers,”’ 
It is necessary to state that, in the original letter, the words in small capitals were underlined with a double line, 
and that in Italics with a single one. 
Extract from the 4to work of M. Srruve, entitled, “ Expédition Chronométrique, exécutée par l’ordre de 
Sa Majesté L’Empereur Nicolas 1¢.” 
“M. E. Dent, de Londres, nous a fourni les Chronométres qui, sans contestation, ont contribué le plus 
* efficacement & l’exactitude du résultat de notre expédition.”’ 
“Mr, E, Dent, of London, has furnished us-with the Chronometers which, beyond dispute, have contri- 
buted most effectually to the exactitude of the result of our expedition.” 


EDWARD J. DENT, 


82 STRAND, 33 COCKSPUR STREET, AND 34 ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, 
BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT 


Chronometer anv Watch- Maker to the Queen and H.Y.WH. Prince Albert, 


Has the gratification of further stating, in addition to the above high Testimonial, that he has received the FiRsT 
Premium Rewarp from the British Government for the unequalled performance of his CuronomeTER, which varied 
only 0:54 hundreds of a second in its rate during a public trial of twelve months at the Royal Observatory, 
Greenwich. These trials, now terminated, lasted for thirteen years; during which period there were deposited, in 
ompetition, by different makers, nearly 5)0 Chronometers, 





i Js, DENT has now the further satisfaction of announcing that, as an additional reward for the performance of his 
Patent Chronometers in 1844, H. I. M. the Emperor has been graciously pleased to confer upon E. J. DENT the appointment 
and title of “Chronometer Maker to H, I, M. the Emperor of Russia,” 


(A COPY). “ AsHBURNHAM HovseE, 
“ SIR, _ “16th January, 1845, 

« “ By an official letter dated ,8, of December, 1844, Monsieur the Minister of Public Instruction has just informed me, that 
His Majesty the Emperor, as a recompense for the useful service you rendered the Chronometrical Expedition confided to M. de Struvé, has 
deigned to grant you the title of ‘ Chronometer Maker to H. J. M. the Emperor of Russia,” 

“It is with real pleasure that I hasten to inform you of this, and take this occasion to offer you the assurance of my entire regard. 


“To Mr. Dent. * Brunnow.” 





























































THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 








STANDARD WORKS 
JUST PUBLISHED BY MR. 


COLBURN. 








HISTORY OF THE CAPTIVITY OF NAPOLEON 


AT ST. HELENA. 


BY THE COUNT DE MONTHOLON. 


Translated into English, with the sanction of the Author, from the Original Unpublished Manuscripts. 2 vols. 8vo. (Just ready). 





RUSSIA UNDER THE AUTOCRAT, NICHOLAS I. 
RY IVAN GOLOVINE, A RUSSIAN SUBJECT. 
2 vols. small Svo,-with a full-length Portrait of the Emperor. 





S K ET C H E 8 





F R OM L I F &E. 


BY THE LATE LAMAN BLANCHARD, ESQ. 
WITH A MEMOIR OF THE AUTHOR, BY SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, BART. 
$ vols. small 8vo, with a Portrait of the Author, from a Drawing by D. MACLISE, R.A.; and several Wood Engravings, from Designs by GEORGE 


CRUIKSHANK, &c. 


31s. 6d, bound, 











The NEW TIMON. A Romance of London. 


Parts I. and II. 


TWO ROMANCES. By B. DISRAELI, Esq., 


M.P., Author of “ Coningsby” and“ Sybil.” 1. CONTARINI FLEMING—2. ALROY. 
Reprinted with the ion of the Author, and comprised together in 3 vols., with 
a Portrait of Mr. Disra£.t. 


LETTERS of ROYAL and ILLUSTRIOUS 


LADIES of GREAT BRITAIN. Edited from the Originals, with Introductory 
Notices, by MARY ANNE EVERETT WOOD. 3 vols. small 8vo, with Facsimile 
Autographs. 31s. 6d. bound. 


LIVES of the QUEENS of ENGLAND. — By 


AGNES STRICKLAND. 8 vols., 10s. 6d. each, bound, with Illustrations. 


LETTERS of MARY QUEEN of SCOTS. 


Edited, with an Historical Introduction and Notes, by AGNES STRICKLAND. 
New and Cheaper Edition, with numerous Additions, 2 vols., 21s. bound. ‘ 


DIARY and MEMOIRS of SOPHIA DORO- 


THEA, CONSORT of Fee I, .Now first published from the Originals. 
2 vols, 8vo, wilh Portraits, &c., 28s. bound. 


MEMOIRS of PRINCE CHARLES STUART, 


commonly called “ The Young Pretender.” By C, L. KLOSE, Esq. 2 vols. gvo, 
24s. bound. 








EVENINGS at HADDON HALL... Edited by 


the BARONESS DE CALABRELLA. Spey Embel lished. w with 24 Steel En- 
gravings by the First Artists, from mee © y GEORGE ChITERNOLE, Esq, 
1 vol. 8vo, richly bound, 31s. 6d. 


LADY HESTER STANHOPE’S MEMOIRS. 


Second Edition. 3 yols. small 8vo, with Portrait, &c., 31s. 6d. bound. 


The CRESCENT and the CROSS. By ELIOT 


WARBURTON, Esq. Third Edition. 2 vols. with Mustrations, 2. bound. 


REVELATIONS of SPAIN in 1845. By T. M. 


a Esq. Second Edition, with Additions. 2 vols,, 21s. bound. 


The DESPATCHES and LETTERS of AD- 


MITRAL LORD VISCOUNT NELSON. Edited by Sir HARRIS MIPOLAG, G.C.M.G. 
Vols. I. to V. 8vo, 


The DUKE of WELLINGTON’S MAXIMS and 


OPINIONS. Second Edition. 8vo, with Portrait, 12s, bound. 


M. THIERS’ HISTORY of the CONSULATE 


~ EMPIRE. A S2quel to his ‘‘ History of the French Revolution.” Translated b 
D. FORBES CAMPBELL, Esq. oe. I, to V., with — Price 5s. cae 











BURKE'S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE FOR 1846. 


e NEW ee a CORRECTED THROUGHOUT FROM THE PERSONAL COMMUNICATIONS OF THE NOBILITY, &c.; 
CREATIONS. 


In 1 vol. comprising as ar matter as 20 ordinary volumes), with upwards of 1500 Engravings of Arms, &c. Price 38s. bound. 





— 





_ HENRY COLBURN, PUBLISHER, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 





























AND CONTAINING ALL THE NEW 





Printed Caries Ronson, of Number 51 Liverpool Street, 7] Cross, in the Middlesex, 
Panties Buapaere ime, of 3 of Paradise Row, Stoke Newi fn the Cou F Mildleecs Printer, at thei 


am Aamiore 8 13 South Bolton 
sla precinct of the Revo te fener 





vat tie Printing Qe, reat New Clarendon Terrace, Camberwell in the 


Saint 
in the eald' County of Middieeee: on Saturtays January 10, 1816.—. nls for Now Yoke Wiley and Putnam, 161 


reat New Street, Petler Lome; ta the Pariah J Sion "ithe it London ; dnd 
of Middlesex, Publisher, at of Mahevebade Gaderrs Orvics, N np Str 
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